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Preface 


Tuts book has been written in the hope that it might 
render a modest service to readers who know something 
about education already, but would like to clarify and 
mobilize their ideas at the practical level without neces- 
sarily committing themselves to advanced theoretical 
studies, and to prospective students of educational 
philosophy who wish to tidy up the background of practical 
experience against which they subsequently intend to ' 
pursue their more profound theoretical enquiries. 

An attempt has been made to form the multifarious 
principles underlying existing educational practice into a 
manageable map. This is not a book on teaching method, 
nor on educational psychology, nor on educational philo- 
sophy, nor on educational sociology, nor on curricular 
reform. Rather is it a simple chart of the educational field 
With a set of practical objectives as reference-lines. It is 
unlikely that it contains anything original: like those 
periodic Acts of Parliament known as “consolidating” 
Acts, its aim i$ rather to arrange existing material into a 
working system. 

The “framework of practical objectives” which forms the 
basis of the book is offered in the belief that it can stimulate, 
organize, and liberate thought. Needless to say, it would 
do more harm than good if it were ever to be used in a 
mechanical or unimaginative way, but, knowing British 
teachers and parents, I feel there is little danger from this 
quarter. 

I wish to express my thanks to my brother, Dr. John 
Nisbet, for invaluable criticism, both general and detailed, 
Which has removed some vagueness and inaccuracy from 
the text; and to my wife for reading the manuscript and 
making suggestions. S. N. 
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CHAPTERI 


A Framework of Practical Objectives 


EpucATION has aims—general and particular, great and 
small. If they are to be of any value, these aims must be 
worthwhile in the eyes of the thinker, but also dynamic in 
their practical operation. And there, right at the beginning 
of our discussion, we encounter the major difficulty. 

It is comparatively easy for a teacher to set up for himself 
a set of specific practical aims—to get more than three- 
quarters of a particular class through an examination; to 
co-operate with parents; to produce Macbeth; to make 
first-year Latin interesting; to reconcile classroom order 
with freedom for the pupils; to operate a Social Studies 
programme which unites geography and history; to give a 
school a “rural bias”; and so on. 

It is again comparatively easy for a teacher to compose 
an aim, or a set of aims, at a high level of generality—to 
facilitate “complete living"; to promote the highest intel- 
lectual and moral development of the pupil; to adjust him 
to his environment; to train democratic citizens; to provide 
“the vision of greatness"; to liberate the human spirit; to 
transmit our cultural heritage to the rising generation. 
These, and a score of others, have become so familiar to 
our ears that we tend to accept them without critical ana- 
lysis. They are produced in fair quantity every time there is 
in any educational establishment a ceremonial occasion 
which includes an “address”. We are not belittling these 
aims: most of them are quite irreproachable and potentially 
valuable. All we are saying at the moment is that they are 
easy to formulate. 

What, then, is the major difficulty we mentioned? It is 
simply the difficulty of finding aims which combine the 
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advantages and avoid the faults of both of the above types. 
To do this it is necessary to explore the extensive but ill- 
charted intermediate area of thought which lies between 
general or abstract aims on the one hand and highly specific 
aims on the other. 

Suppose we ask two teachers for their educational aims. 
One gives us a long list of particular aims; the other 
prefers to profess one or two abstract or general aims. Some 
days later we interrupt the first teacher without warning, 
present the list of aims he gave us, and ask him what pro- 
gress he has made towards achieving these aims during the 
last half-hour. He will probably be able to give a good 
account of himself, showing that most of what has happened 
within the last half-hour has a direct bearing on at least one, 
and possibly two or three, of his stated aims, and that these 
aims were exerting a real and continuous driving force in 
motivating the work. If, however, we now proceed to 
question the significance of the particular aims themselves 
—to ask what the value is of the Latin he seeks to make 
interesting; or why the pupils should act Macbeth at 
all—he is quite likely to falter. He has been unable or 
unwilling to “work upwards” by combining his particular 
aims into more general aims or principles until he reaches a 
point at which their connection with the most fundamental 
human (or divine) values and aims is evident. 

We now approach the second teacher in the same way. 
He shines where the other failed. Now, as always, he can 
connect his aims with the deepest and most significant 
Statements about the purpose of life—not a very difficult 
task, since the two are in his case scarcely distinguishable. 


But when we come to the question of what he has been 


doing during the last half-hour it is his turn to fumble. His 
answers tend to be weak and unconvincing, and the fact 
that he has to grope about for them suggests that his high- 
sounding aims have not been exerting much influence, 
even at the back of his mind, on the day-to-day conduct of 
his work. His failure consists in being unable or unwilling 
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to “work downwards” by thinking out the practical impli- 
cations and applications of his otherwise laudable aims. 

Each of these teachers has successfully accomplished one 
of the two comparatively easy tasks, as we called them, but e 
neither has made much progress in the more laborious 
task—that of integrating a worthy educational theory with 
workaday practice. Indeed, most of us must confess that we 
jib at the latter. Some of us may even perform both the 
easier tasks well and yet leave the laborious task alone: we 
may pride ourselves on being both good theorists and good 
practitioners, without worrying unduly about the fact that 
the two are operating in separate mental compartments, 
and that we are, at best, suffering from split minds, and, 
at worst, guilty of chronic hypocrisy. 

Many educationists have shown concern over this quite 
intolerable divorce between theory and practice. John 
Dewey, in his famous chapter on “Aims in Education”, 
pours scorn on all remote, abstruse, “absolute” aims which 
have no influence on practice. He would prefer any 
number of unashamedly specific aims, however unco- 
ordinated and scrappy, provided they were dynamic and 
able to “liberate activity”. Whether or not a teacher is 
prepared to write off his lofty, all-embracing aims so 
lightly, it would be hard for him to disagree with Dewey’s 
insistence that “any aim is of value in so far as it assists 
observation, choice and planning, from moment to 
moment and hour to hour”. All he might add is that perhaps 
this is not the whole story—that this criterion of the value 
of an aim is necessary but not sufficient. 

Plato is more thorough. He requires his Guardians (who 
will be entrusted, among other duties, with the supervision 
of education in the ideal State) to “work upwards” from 
particular studies towards an insight into the great general 
and ultimate principles from which guidance and inspira- 
tion are to be obtained and which give significance to all 


1 nee and Education, chap. VIII. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1931. 


mom 
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aims, educational or otherwise. But he has no illusions 
about the laborious nature of the task. Dismissing those 
whose philosophy floats in the air, unconnected with par- 
ticulars and with practice, as pseudo-philosophers, he 
selects, for training in real philosophy, only a small band 
of the finest minds and characters; moreover, they have to 
spend years of unremitting “toil” at their advanced studies 
before they can be expected to grasp what the great ultimate 
principles are and exactly how they are manifested in 
Particular things. 

It may be that one of the reasons for the power of 
medieval theology was that the practical implications of 
its ultimate aims and principles were worked out in the 
most scrupulous detail. Accepting principles without ques- 
tion as being divinely revealed, the clergy mapped out the 
field which lay between them and the practical activities of 
life in monastery, market-place, and home, thereby con- 
structing what could either be called a spiritual frame- 
m for practical life or a practical framework for spiritual 

e. 

How, then, are we to set about the study of educational 
aims? We suggest that the best way is to devise a reasonably 
comprehensive set of intermediate practical objectives —inter- 
mediate in generality between the large and the small aims 
we have discussed. They are to be practical, in the sense 
that it must be obvious right from the start that they do 
have a direct connection with everyday work in education, 
even if the details remain to be elaborated. This necessity 
will take precedence over logical tidiness: we will allow, 
on the grounds that they are practical, objectives which 
overlap or lack homogeneity, even though the complete 
set may prove logically irritating. 

Our set of intermediate objectives, however, must also 
satisfy a complementary requirement—that they be visible 
trom the theory side of the field as well as from the practical 
side. We might hope in this way to use these stepping- 
stones to help us to relate theory and practice, and perhaps 
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even to resolve the dilemma of specific and general aims 
with which we are confronted. 

A parallel to such a framework might be found in the 
field of politics. The departmental framework—Finance, 
Foreign Affairs, Commonwealth Relations, Home Affairs, 
Defence, Trade, Education, Agriculture, etc.—which has 
grown up out of practice is invaluable both for those who, 
from below, are trying to see the broader implications of 
particular actions and for those who, from above, are 
working out the practical implications of broad policies or 
political theories. The framework, however, is not a logical 
framework: most of the departmental domains overlap, 
and they are too heterogeneous to have been composed by 
a theorist (for instance, Foreign Affairs, Agriculture, and 
Education make an odd collection: they belong to different 
modes of activity, like drink, hope, and literary criticism). 

To exemplify our method, we are going to propose a 
definite set of intermediate objectives" to serve as a basis 
for our further discussion. The fact that there is nothing 
new about them, that they are only too familiar in educa- 
tional talk already, is to be accounted a merit rather than 
the reverse, for it suggests that they are in fact practical 
departments of thought and action. If they had been new 
and strange, we would have reason to be suspicious. The 
proposed objectives, twelve in number and falling into two 
groups of six, are as follows: 


PRACTICAL OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 


I. Adjustment to Environment 

1. Skills: mastery of the basic skills necessary for living in 
a civilized community. 

2. Culture: assimilation of the culture of the community. 

3. Home Membership: preparation for effective and satis- 
fying membership, in whatever capacity, of the most 
fundamental and important social unit in the com- 
munity—the home or family. ; 
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4. Occupation: preparation for undertaking a suitable 
occupation, as representing one's major contribution 
to the community and therefore also one's source of 
personal reward from the community. 

5. Leisure: preparation for a worthy use of one's leisure 
time. 

6. Active Citizenship: preparation, over and above the 
preceding (which are all elements in the making of a 
good citizen), for active democratic participation, in 
róles large or small, in the government of the com- 
munity and the operation of its institutions. 


II. Personal Growth 


7. Physical Development of the individual. 
8. Zsthetic Development of the individual. 
9. Social Development of the individual. 
10. Spiritual Development of the individual. 
11. Intellectual Development of the individual. 
12. Moral Development of the individual. 


Such a list is comprehensive enough to include most of 
what has been claimed as important in education, what- 
ever the ultimate philosophy of those who make the claims, 
and yet detailed enough to provide guidance and illumina- 
tion for the practical person, whatever specific functions 
he may have to perform. Any reasonable list, carefully 
studied and consistently followed in practice, will help to 
unify and integrate the many diverse types of educational 
endeavour with which teachers are concerned. In the hope 
that the list given may serve as an example, we propose to 
make it the basis of the whole of this book, studying the list 
itself more closely (Chapters II and III), using it to evaluate 
the conventional curriculum (Chapters IV and V) and to 
solve practical problems (Chapters VI and VII), and 
finally (Chapter VIIT) presenting it as a starting-point for 
the study of educational philosophy. 


CHAPTER II 


Adjustment to Environment 


"Tur first six objectives on our list are all concerned with the 
adjustment of the pupil to his environment. 

When we speak of the environment to which the pupil 
has to be adjusted, we must take it at present to mean the 
social environment. We need not spend time on the physical 
environment, to which the cruder adjustments are more or 
less automatically made during the years of infancy, 
provided suitable opportunities for experience are given. 
Familiarity with the properties of matter and the ability to 
cope with it successfully are important enough, but by the 
time the child reaches school age the significance even of 
these adjustments has become predominantly social. In 
brief, therefore, these six objectives all subserve the more 
comprehensive aim of preparing the pupil to live in a modern 
civilized community. 

In more primitive communities, adjustment even to the 
social environment is relatively straightforward. The social 
environment is comparatively uncomplicated, the pattern 
of culture consistent, and the required skills—oral com- 
munication, hunting or agricultural techniques, and 
domestic crafts—are picked up, easily and with great 
efficiency, by the boy and the girl from the father and the 
mother respectively. 

Civilized society, on the other hand, has now become 
so complex that it is no longer possible for anyone to take 
his place in it without arduous specific preparation. Left 
to “pick things up” incidentally, a person could not even 
Survive (unless rescued by some charitable organization), 
let alone play his full part in the life of the community. If 
he lived as long as Methuselah, and if someone protected 
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him during his long novitiate, it is just possible that much 
of the necessary preparation for life in a modern community 
could be “picked up”, under favourable conditions, in a 
century or two. As it is, the period of preparation is limited, 
in most cases, to the first fifteen years of life. The school, 
therefore, exists as an indispensable organ of the com- 
munity—an organ which undertakes the process of pre- 
paring the young for living in the community. The task is 
one which the community as a whole might possibly have 
been able to perform directly by itself, given unlimited 
time and facilities, but which the school, an ad hoc institu- 
tion, can perform more quickly and more efficiently. Even 
so, a surprisingly large share of this process of preparation 
is still taken by social institutions other than the school. 
In our present study of the elements in the process, we shall 
try to be comprehensive, not confining ourselves entirely to 


the school, although the school will naturally receive most 
of our attention. 


1. SKILLS 


„Of the differences between preparation for primitive 
life and preparation for modern civilized life, none is so 
striking as the exacting demands of the latter in the matter 
of skills. These skills are highly “artificial”, in that they do 
not lend themselves well to incidental unplanned learning. 
In fact, in present-day primitive communities which have 
come into contact with more advanced cultures, training in 
the basic skills of reading and writing tends to be regarded 
as the most desirable of all experiences, since it enables a 
man to participate in the life and work of the supposedly 
Superior community. Even in highly developed com- 
munities such as our own it is only within the last hundred 
years that we have begun to recognize full literacy as some- 
thing which ought to be taken for granted in the whole 
population; previously, training in reading and writing 
was the gateway to privileged status. 

Small wonder, then, that reading and writing—to which, 
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in an industrial and commercial society, arithmetic has 
been added—have come to be thought of as the absolute 
essentials of education. Moreover, since they are artificial 
skills, and since the standard of proficiency required before 
proper use can be made of them is high, they can be con- 
sidered as constituting par excellence the province of the 
school. Whatever additional educative functions the school 
may share with other institutions, this seems to be one with 
which it is specifically entrusted. Shortcomings in the three 
R’s are promptly and automatically blamed on the schools, 
and no excuses, such as compensating excellence in other 
directions, are even yet received with any sympathy. 

The position must be accepted. The present tendency to 
lament the narrowness and barrenness of an education 
geared solely to the three R’s and to move towards more 
generous and humane conceptions must be taken, not as 
evidence that the basic skills are any less important than 
before—on the contrary, their importance increases con- 
tinuously and indeed alarmingly—but as evidence that our 
society requires much more than the basic skills even from 
its schools: literacy is still essential, but so are other things. 

Our present-day attitude to the basic skills is charac- 
terized by two comparatively recent developments. One is 
the realization that the traditional list of skills regarded as 
necessary for living in our community—reading, writing, 
and arithmetic—is too short. In this twentieth century other 
skills—effective speaking and listening, form-filling, use of 
time-tables, maps, and other instruments of reference, 
perhaps even the complex social skills required for joint 
discussion and action in a group—have become so neces- 
sary as to warrant their inclusion in a list of indispensables. 
It may be objected that some of them are derivative rather 
than basic. Nevertheless, this is a practical classification of 
objectives, and it would perhaps be safer to include them. 
Conversely, we must be ready to drop any skills (e.g. copper- 
plate writing, reading aloud) which look like losing their 
claim for inclusion. , 
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The other development is the gradual realization that 
narrow and intensive concentration on these basic skills is 
not even the most effective way of teaching them as skills. 
The wider concepts of “communication” and “Funda- 
mental Education”, the success of activity" and “project” 
work in schools, and the recognition of the place of a 
"romance" stage before formal instruction begins, have 
all shown us that, although the school must accept respon- 
sibility for teaching the basic skills, it defeats its own ends 
if it interprets its mandate too narrowly. It need not depart 
entirely from the age-old informal methods of community- 
education: it need only modify these methods in such a way 
as to speed up the learning process and to leave less to 
chance. 

Be that as it may, proficiency in the basic skills must be 
retained by the teacher as one of his own conscious and 
specific objectives. The newer methods, which prefer 
indirect assaults on this objective, will have the effect of 
rendering the pupil, concentrating as he is on other more 
immediate purposes, less conscious of the objective, but the 
teacher must be conscious of it all the time. 


2. CULTURE 


In its broad sense, culture refers to the whole way of life 
ofa community: its speech and customs; its modes of eating 
and dressing; its attitudes towards strangers, parents, child- 
ren, friends; its social gradings, the status of its occupations, 
its sexual behaviour, its educational institutions, its beliefs, 
amusements, legends, proverbs, songs, festivals, religious 
observances—one could continue the list interminably. 
This is the anthropologist's use of the word. To understand 
a culture in this sense, however, we must be able not only to 
enumerate a large number of details of overt behaviour but 


1 See UNESCO publications on this subject. 


? Whitehead, The Aims of Education, chaps. II and III. (Williams and 
Norgate, 1946.) 
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also to appreciate the quality of these details and of the 
organic whole which they constitute. “The truth is that 
culture at its roots can be nothing else than the adequate 
expression of what it feels like to human beings to live ina 
certain way.’ 

It is extremely difficult for us to become aware of the 
facts of our own culture, let alone evaluate it. Like the air 
we breathe, it has surrounded us since birth, and has 
become so much part of us (has become “all” of us, some 
sociologists would claim) that we regard it as “natural” and 
cannot see it objectively. Not being contortionists, we find 
it hard to look over our own shoulders. Anthropologists 
have shown us one way to do it: by living in communities 
strikingly different from their own (especially primitive 
communities) and studying them impartially and sym- 
pathetically at first hand, they have been able to return and 
view with objective eyes their own culture, including the 
multitude of elements which had escaped their notice 
before or which had been accepted as instinctive, natural, 
or even divinely ordained. 

But there is of course also the narrow sense of the word 
"culture", which we employ, for instance, when we talk 
of “a man of culture". Like Matthew Arnold, we tend to 
think of it as referring to “the best that has been thought 
and said in the world”, and as signifying human products 
and activities, whether intellectual or artistic or even 
domestic, which are characterized by distinction, nobility, 
or graciousness—in general, by superiority. We think of 
Shakespeare, symphonies, table wines, the ancient classics, 
cathedrals, poetry. T 

Far from being unfortunate that we use "culture" in 
both these senses, it is in fact extremely helpful. The most 
profitable way of regarding these two senses of the word is 
not to consider them as two different meanings but to 
regard them respectively as wide and narrow manifestations 


1 F, Clarke, Freedom in the Educative Society, P- 39° (University of London 
Press Ltd., 1948.) 
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of the same phenomenon. If culture in the broad sense includes 
the whole way of life of a community, culture in the narrow 
sense concentrates on the finest flowerings of that way of 
life. The noblest products of culture should be such that 
the ordinary member of the community recognizes them as 
his own, but in an enriched, perfected form which he 
reveres and from which he draws inspiration. If the two 
senses of culture are related in this organic way, we have a 
socially healthy community. On the other hand, if culture 
in the narrow sense has become detached from culture in 
the broad sense and floats, esoteric and class-conscious, over 
the top of it, society is in danger of disintegration, as many 
modern thinkers—sociologists and others—have warned us.! 
We must admit that in our own society to-day the position 
is disquieting, and that the continuity between the two 
senses of culture is becoming severely strained. 

Whatever shade of meaning we attach to the word 
“culture”, however, there is one supremely important fact 
about culture which matters more to the educationist than 
anything else. It is the simple fact that it all has to be 

` “learned”. Of the millions of “elements” in the total culture 
of a community, not even the tiniest is innate in a single 
member of the community. If the same—or more or less the 
same—culture exists in a hundred years’ time, it will be 
because a completely new set of individuals, each starting 
from scratch, has learned it all over again. The imagination 
boggles at the immensity of the process and at the pre- 
carious hold on existence which culture seems to have. It is 
as if the whole of the priceless contents of the British 
Museum were never allowed to rest or be stored on terra 
firma, but were condemned to remain permanently in 
motion over the heads of an endless crowd of people, 
supported solely by the hands of individuals which were 


raised to receive and pass on the separate articles as they 
came along! t 


1 Especially Karl Mannheim. See Man and Society, Part II. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1940.) ‘ 
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The receiving and passing on is education. It is not sur- 
prising that many educationists have felt that if we regard 
the task of education as the conservation, transmission, and 
renewal of culture, we have thereby included all there is to 
include. Logically, this is perfectly permissible, since culture, 
if we were to broaden its connotation sufficiently, would 
consist of everything a community knows, does, feels, or 
thinks, and would include its home life, its occupations, its 
leisure pursuits, and its governmental institutions. As has 
been said, however, our list of objectives is designed to be 
practical, and we shall content ourselves with the inclusion 
of “Culture? as one item—though a very large one—in, 
our list. 


3. Home MEMBERSHIP 


“If by some strange chance not a vestige of us descended 
to the remote future save a pile of our school-books or some 
college examination papers, we may imagine how puzzled 
an antiquary of the period would be on finding in them no 
sign that the learners were ever likely to be parents. ‘This 
must have been the curriculum for their celibates’, we may 
fancy him concluding." So said Herbert Spencer’ a century 
ago. Are we still guilty of neglecting to prepare our young 
People for satisfactory participation in what would appear 
to be the most fundamental institution of society—the 
home? 

If there is any one particularly striking feature of recent 
thought and research concerning the relationship between 
man and society, it would seem to be the vital importance 
of the home or family. Anthropology has studied family 
structure and family relationships in various communities, 
both primitive and civilized, having realized that this 
Provides a key to the understanding of individual and 
Broup behaviour, systems of ethics, and, directly or in- 
directly, of almost everything in a complete way of life. 


1 Essays on Education: first Essay. (Everyman Library, 1911+) 
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Since the time of Freud, psychology and psychiatry have 
been steadily driven, to a quite disturbing extent, to 
realize how the state of an individual’s mental health is 
dependent on his family environment—especially his 
relations with mother and father and brothers and sisters in 
early childhood, but also relations with wife or husband or 
sons or daughters in later life. Some have claimed that a 
person is made or marred by the social environment of his 
home in the first half-dozen years of life. Specialized 
research in such fields as delinquency has pointed, with 
ever more ominous certainty, to the bad family as the 
environment in which delinquency has its roots—so much 
so that some investigators have come to the conclusion that 
research which centres on the individual delinquent, 
especially if he is a juvenile, is a waste of time, and that the 
whole focus of attention must now be on “problem families”. 
Present-day provision for deprived children pins its faith 
not on institutions but on foster families. In the field of 
education itself, investigations have proved how much the 
progress of a school pupil depends on the condition of his 
home, and less formal experiments in parent-teacher co- 
operation have shown how much can be done when good 
contact is maintained with the family and how little when 
the family is unco-operative or hostile. There is a tendency, 
too, to realize that such subjects as sex instruction are best 
dealt with in a family setting as part of a preparation for 
family life rather than as detached subjects. Social refor- 
mers have found rewarding results from studying the 
family as a unit and providing facilities for activities which 
preserve its unity. In the realms of social philosophy there 
has been a recognition of the danger of ignoring the place 
of the family in the conservation and transmission of culture. 
And in religious thought, of course, there is nothing new in 
the theme: religion has, from time immemorial, stressed 
the family and has in most cases taken its archetypal figures 


and relationships as the framework of doctrinal systems 
and basic sacraments. 
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If all this is significant, it is disquieting that the same 
thinkers and investigators are almost unanimous in asserting 
that, in twentieth-century civilized society, the stability of 
the family as a social institution is in danger. Indeed, in 
many cases it is precisely the deterioration of the family 
that has precipitated the phenomena which occasioned the 
enquiries. 

How, then, are we to approach “preparation for effective 
and satisfying membership” (p. 13 above) of the home as 
an educational objective? The institution clearly marked 
out as mainly responsible for this aspect of education is the 
home itself, What better education for home life could 
there be than the experience of living in a good home? 
None; but can we leave it at that? Firstly, we have just 
seen that apparently many homes are bad: are we to write 
off the children from these homes and leave them unfitted 
for subsequent home life, to grow up and found more bad 
homes? Secondly, can we afford to leave to chance what 
would appear to be so vitally important? Karl Mannheim 
has argued that many valuable features of our way of life 
are gradually disappearing in our modern “democratic mass 
Society”, and that deliberate social (including educational) 
planning may be necessary to preserve them even though 
they had been safely left to chance before. Is not the home 
a case in point? Thirdly, if adjustment to membership of 
the home as a social unit is a sine qua non of successful life in 
the community, may it not be possible to give active sup- 
Port to even the best homes in the promotion of such 
adjustment, without undermining their independence and 
authority? Financial and material support is already 
familiar to us (e.g. family allowances, and priority for 
young families in housing allocations) : educational support 
18 equally important. : 

Yet the force of Spencer’s accusation is still felt to-day. 
Apart from courses in domestic science for some (not all) 
girls, a few classes in parentcraft, and the like, we find 
little specific preparation for home membership in our 
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British schools. The boys in particular seem to be neg- 
lected, as if their contribution to the home mattered little. 

This is not equally true of all civilized countries. In 
America, for instance, courses in home economics, child 
psychology, courtship and marriage, as well as the usual 
courses in cookery, needlework, and laundrywork feature 
in High School or College programmes. So also does 
“Home Membership” appear prominently in the many 
lists of educational objectives which American committees 
have drawn up from time to time. 

Itis indeed from American sources that we have borrowed 
the term “home membership"—a term which seems to 
describe better than any other precisely what is being | 
aimed at. "Preparation for membership of a home" is a 
much broader aim than the mere development of skills 
like cooking and house management, than sex education, 
or even than education for parenthood. We must train 
boys and girls, says a Scottish Report,? “to become good 
husbands and wives and fathers and mothers". That is 
important, of course, but there are other capacities in 
which one can be a “member” of a home: we also want 
good sons and daughters and brothers and sisters. What- 
ever the róle, the individual should be able to fulfil it well 
and to appreciate the full value of the unit in which it is set. 
“Home Membership”, therefore, is the conception we shall 
try to maintain. 

Our preparation for such membership will include 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes. Knowledge of the kind 
supplied in the courses we have referred to is necessary, 
though we shall not enter here into the question of the age 
and maturity required before such courses can be effective. 
Specific domestic skills will also be necessary, especially, 
but by no means solely, for girls. But most important of all 


1 E.g. A report by the National Education Association, The Gardinal 
Objectives of Education. Quoted in F. J. Brown, Educational Sociology, pp. 
310-12. (The Technical Press, London, 1947.) 

„° Training for Citizenship: a report of the Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion in Scotland, p. 4. (Cmd. 6495, H.M.S.O., 1944.) 
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is the fostering of satisfactory attitudes to the home. This is 
a more subtle process, but however we achieve the result, 
we must surely see to it that by the time formal education 
is over our pupils have an interest in and a respect for the 
home and the values it incorporates. 


4. OCCUPATION 


Few would deny that preparation for an occupation is 
one of the tasks of education. Healthy controversy exists as 
to how much of this preparation should be general and how 
much special, how much indirect and how much direct, 
but it could hardly be held that an education is complete 
which does not fit a pupil for engaging in an occupation. 

The most obvious reason, though not necessarily the 
most fundamental one, is economic. Almost all of us must 
earn our living: we must work in order to eat. Adjustment 
to life in the community must include training which will 
render the individual to a greater or less degree economi- 
cally self-supporting, and failure to do this may well undo 
most, of what we achieve in other directions, or at least 
frustrate its continued growth. ' 

Just as important, however, is the psychological aspect. 
An occupation is a róle, which gives the individual a real and 
tangible place in the community. He has a definite part to 
play, and his contribution is formally rewarded by money 
and informally by esteem. He “counts”. The importance 
of such a réle to the self-respect of the individual and to 
the maturing of his personality cannot be overestimated. 
We recall the demoralization of the unemployed during 
the depression in the 1930's. We notice the remarkable 
access of independence which accompanies the young 
worker’s first pay-packet. We observe, too, when we hold 
a discussion with pupils nearing the end of their school life, 
that they are usually very much concerned with their 
future work. If we ask them about their school work, they 
seem preoccupied with its direct occupational usefulness 
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(or uselessness!), a fact sometimes regretted by teachers and 
other educators who feel that the pupils have too little 
interest in the intrinsic value of their studies. Such critics 
forget that they themselves are mature and sophisticated, 
and—more to the point—have long since made their own 
occupational adjustment to the world. Preoccupation with 
finding the right job is an entirely healthy sign among 
adolescents: they are robustly impatient to become full 
adult members of their community by accepting a definite 
róle in that community. 

It has been held! that an adolescent, if he is to become a 
successful adult, must make two fundamental adjustments 
—to sex and to work. If we remember that we said above 
that sex education should be considered and practised in 
the wider setting of family life, these two fundamental 
adjustments may be seen to correspond with “Home 
Membership” and “Occupation” respectively in our 
present list. 

Fortunately, we have nearly outgrown the distortions in 
our educational thinking which arose from a snobbish 
contempt for manual labour and for wage-earning—dis- 
tortions which date from Greek times and which have been 
exposed so clearly by Dewey? and others, We are thus in a 
better position now to concentrate on the genuinely 
educational problem raised by this particular objective in 
our list. Specific training for specific processes in par- 
ticular occupations has the advantage that the pupil’s 
natural interest in his future work is harnessed, and in all 
probability he will be co-operative and industrious ; but it 
may have the disadvantage of being short-sighted, since it 
prematurely narrows down the choices open to the pupil, 
both directly through its teaching of specialized techniques 
and indirectly through its probable neglect of that general 
cultivation of personal abilities and qualities which might 


» See, for example, Charlotte Bühler, From Birth to Maturit . 195-7- 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, "Trübner, 1943.) xk 
„7 E.g. in his chapter on “Labor and Leisure" in Democracy and Educa- 
tion. (The Macmillan Co., New York, 1931.) 
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in the end stand him in far better stead in holding down a 
job successfully. General or basic education—the laying of 
a good foundation—has, of course, exactly the opposite 
advantages and disadvantages: it is liberal and provident, 
but suffers from lack of access to the powerful leverage of 
occupational interests and ambitions. The problem is 
most acute in the non-academic secondary school: in the 
academic secondary school many of the activities can be 
seen, even by the pupils, as having vocational as well as 
general value. In fact, the power of purely vocational 
motives in academic secondary schools and in “pure” 
studies at the University is probably far greater than has 
been suspected. 

We see, then, that education in the widest sense is deeply 
involved in this preparation of young people for occupa- 
tions. We shall leave till later, however, the question of the 
extent to which the school should undertake explicit 
vocational education and how much should fall to other 
institutions. 


5. LEISURE 


If we prepare our pupil for work, why not also for 
leisure? For at least half of his waking hours in adult life 
he will be “off duty”, though he may voluntarily give over 
some of his time to what would normally be called work. 
Preparation for leisure is a somewhat different sort of 
objective from the preceding, but it has stood the test of 
mobilizing educational endeavour and we should be the 
poorer for excluding it from our list. "s... 

Indeed, a good case could be made out for giving it high 
priority. Whatever initial enthusiasm there may be for 
one's daily occupation, it is not long before the great 
majority of people discover that one of its most pervasive 
qualities is the element of compulsion, the restriction of 
personal freedom. The proportion of us whose regular work 
allows scope for much choice and initiative is quite small. 


Even when such freedom is granted, it is inevitably limited 
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to a very narrow sphere of effort—the promotion of the 
sale of motor tyres, or research in Romance philology, or 
the management of a farm. Ninety-nine per cent. of the 
whole field of human activity—literature, sport, art, music, 
travel, politics, discussion, crafts, social intercourse, and the 
rest—is firmly excluded from the range of action permitted 
to most of us in our daily occupations. In fact, much as we 
may deplore it, millions of people have soulless jobs, to 
which they cling only through sheer necessity, and from 
which they escape at the end of the working day to the 
richer world of leisure: they exist at work, and begin to live 
when work is over and they are free. And whether our work 
is soulless or not, we remember that Aristotle asserted that 
work exists for the sake of leisure just as war exists for the 
sake of peace. Though this point of view is not to be wel- 
comed as ideal (the more Satisfactory modern view would be 
that the ideal life is one in which work is so interesting and 
play so constructive that no clear distinction can be drawn 
between them!), we must be realistic and recognize that 
for the majority of people access to the best that humanity has 
to offer is possible only in their leisure time, and that only then 


i " £s Jala and First Principles: chapt titled 
“The Play-Way in Education”, (Edward Anola ed edition, E 
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features conspicuous by their absence in well-spent leisure, 
even when the activity is quite free and self-directed. 

In recent years there has been a spate of investigations 
into the spare-time pursuits of adolescents, and a few into 
those of adults. The results indicate for the most part an 
unsatisfactory state of affairs and point clearly to the need 
not only for more generous facilities but also for education 
for leisure. The leisure time of thousands of people, old and 
young, is spent in a way which, though not positively 
vicious, is so “weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable” as to be 
a disgrace to the culture of the community in which they 
live and to the parents and teachers who educated them. It 
is a sad commentary on our educational efforts that so little 
school activity seems to have enough momentum in the 
lives of the pupils to carry over into their leisure-time 
interests after they leave school. In short, as far as many— 
Perhaps most—people are concerned, “adjustment to 
environment" has been deficient in that they have not been 
fitted to utilize all that the community, with its cultural 
heritage and its various services, puts at their disposal for 
their leisure hours. *Leisure-time occupation, in such 
organized cultural training and recreative activities as are 
Suited to their requirements, for persons over school age” 
is already officially recognized as a part of Further Educa- 
tion. Why should not preliminary preparation for the enjoy- 
ment of such facilities be a part of Primary and Secondary 
Education? i 

How, then, do we “educate for leisure”? Let us think 
again in terms of knowledge, skills, and attitudes. Know- 
ledge is a necessary preliminary to any fully profitable pur- 
suit, leisure or otherwise. A little reflection on the content 
of the normal school curriculum will show that it might well 
claim to provide the necessary basic or background know- 
ledge for a multitude of leisure interests and hobbies. More 
Could be given, no doubt, if education for leisure were 


1 Education Act, 1944, Section 41; Education (Scotland) Act, 1946; 
Section 1. 
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deliberate instead of incidental, but much is already pro- 
vided. The same would apply, but to a lesser extent, to 
skills. Oral communication, the three R’s, and the other 
skills already mentioned, are as important for leisure as for 
work. There are, however, more specific skills whose 
importance for leisure pursuits is obvious—public speaking; 
the skills of arts and crafts; the techniques of many sports 
and games which must be developed to a fair degree of 
proficiency before enjoyment and profit may be derived 
from them; acting and stage-craft; and so on. Some of these 
are normally acquired in schools or in young people's clubs; 
some are neglected. 

It is when we come to attitudes that we sense a possible 
cause of the inadequacy of our education for leisure. If a 
reasonable foundation of knowledge and skills is already 
being laid, and if in spite of this there is not much carry- 
over into after-school life, so that little is built on the found- 
ations, may it be that satisfactory attitudes have not been 
inculcated? May it be that the element of compulsion or 
discipline has been so obtrusive as to make the activities 
distasteful, everything connected with them being thank- 
fully abandoned once the pupil is free? Preparation for 


leisure is a more delicate task than preparation for an — 


occupation, in so far as it is a preparation for spontaneous, 
self-chosen, self-directed activity. Unless the attitude fos- 
tered includes feelings of enjoyment and an urge towards 


active participation, any preparation for leisure is doomed 
from the start. 


6. Active CITIZENSHIP 


It would be hard to find an article on the aims of educa- 
tion which did not state that at least one of these aims is to 
produce good citizens. For Plato and others this was the 
supreme aim, and with the growth of democracy more and 
more attention has been given to the problem of educating 
citizens worthy of membership of a democratic state. 

In many of these discussions, however, the idea of citizen- 
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ship has been so broadened as to become synonymous with 
membership of a community. A good citizen, we are told, 
is one who not only reads the papers and uses his vote, but 
works conscientiously at his job, performs his parental 
duties faithfully, and is able to live amicably and comfortably 
with his neighbours. This extension of meaning is perfectly 
legitimate, and in fact in a report or article dealing solely 
with education for citizenship highly desirable, since it 
compels us to see that education for citizenship is not 
something which can be tacked on to the existing cur- 
riculum by adding, say, a course in Civics, but is at bottom 
inseparable from the purposes of education in general. 
“Civics may be taught,” we are rightly told, “but citizen- 
ship must be lived.” 

With all that we agree, but in this present discussion of 
aims it will be profitable to adopt, as our sixth objective, a 
narrower meaning of citizenship. The five objectives already 
dealt with concern preparation for membership of a com- 
munity; unless these are attained, we hasten to admit, we 
cannot have good citizens. Our sixth objective will refer 
to anything, over and above the preceding, which we 
feel to be necessary in the preparation of a person to take 
an active part in the governmental machinery ofa demo- 
cratic state: we shall call it Active Citizenship, thinking 
here of a citizen as a member of a state rather than broadly 
as a member of a community. y m K 

In a democratic state the training of active citizens 1s a 
notoriously difficult task. In an authoritarian state it 1s 
much easier: it consists of indoctrination in the "myth" on 
which the state rests, habituation to the rendering of 
Obedience to superiors and the insistence on it from in- 
feriors, and initiation into official youth or other organiza- 
tions when the time comes. In a democracy, on the other 

and, the machinery of government is incredibly complex 
and delicate, evolved over a long period to give reality to 
the conception of the sovereignty of the people and yet to 
ensure that this sovereignty will be exercised in a stable and 
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disciplined fashion. Devices like voting, representation, 
devolution, appeal, and enquiry have been refined in 
innumerable ways, and such institutions as local and central 
government, committees and councils and commissions, 
national and regional boards, and the public services all 
present a total picture quite unnerving in its complexity to 
one who comes to it in ignorance. And yet that is the govern- 
mental system to which our young people have to be 
“adjusted” if they are to be active citizens instead of 
helpless, frustrated, grousing individuals. 

.— Essentially, our education for active citizenship may once 
again be considered under the headings of knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes. 

Knowledge is important. Not only is a great deal of 
detailed knowledge necessary in order to “find one’s way 
about” in a democratic state—to know how to use the public 
services, how to use a vote, how to request redress of à 
grievance, how to win support for a movement, how to read 
newspapers with discrimination—but an extensive back- 
ground of historical, geographical, and constitutional facts 
must be possessed if issues are to be seen in perspective. 
The “active” but ignorant citizen in a democratic state is 
a menace, 

Certain specific skills, too, are required. Skill in co- 
Operative committee work, in public speaking, in the 
techniques of election, in official modes of communication, 
and in the wise use of specialist opinion, to mention only a 
few, are like the three R’s as far as active citizenship 1$ 
concerned, and, like the three R’s, they come only by 
training and practice. Unlike the three R’s, however, they 
are mature adult skills, and might at first sight be ruled out 
as no concern of the school. A closer examination, however 
and a review of the outstanding success many schools havé 
in fact achieved in this direction reveal that in their elementary 
forms they are readily acquired by young people, provided the 
training is pedagogically sound. 

As for attitudes, the most important requirement i$ 
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probably the development of a “we” attitude as opposed to 
a “they” attitude. The identification of oneself with a body 
one has helped to elect, the acceptance of joint respon- 
sibility if one is a member of a committee, the continuance 
of co-operation even when one is overruled, are democratic 
virtues which depend on sound basic attitudes and stand 
out in contrast to the servile acquiescence on the one 
hand and the sullen rebelliousness on the other which are 
almost inseparable from authoritarian methods of govern- 
ment. We must not be so unrealistic as to hope that the 
“they” attitude can be eliminated, but we must try to 
extend the influence of its opposite as far as the limitations 
of human instincts and youthful immaturity will allow. 

In order to produce the attitudes we want, may we 
“indoctrinate” ? Would it be consistent with our faith in 
democracy and its respect for the individual deliberately to 
employ the psychological techniques of "suggestion" to 
instil patriotism and a love of democratic institutions? This 
is a difficult question: suffice it to say that, since "sugges- 
tion” is continuously operative whether we like it or not, 
a good case could be made out for the limited use of 
conscious indoctrination in the “myth” (in no bad sense 
here) of democracy, provided this is simultaneously 
balanced and its emotional excesses corrected by hard, 
practical, unglamorous experience of democracy in action 
in the school and in the youth club. 


P.G.—2 


CHAPTER III 


Personal Growth 


Tue second set in our list of objectives, grouped under the 
heading of "Personal Growth", refers respectively to the 
physical, esthetic, social, spiritual, intellectual, and moral 
development of the individual. In the last chapter we were 
concerned with the environment to which the individual 
had to be adjusted: we now concentrate on the individual 
himself. 

Some will say that the change in point of view is a 
welcome change for the better; that true education is 
"child-centred"; that no educator worthy of the name 
would allow his interest to focus on anything but the 
individual pupil; that the environment is significant and 
valuable only in so far as it serves the needs of individual 
human beings. 

However that may be, we are safe in assuming that any 
bona fide British educator regards the individual human being 
as something of supreme value, to whose perfecting or 
nurturing it is his privilege to minister. It is not our purpose 
in this chapter to debate how far the development of the 
individual is a process of unfolding from within, of the pro- 
gressive realization of potentialities which were there from 
the start, and how far it consists of assimilation, or at least 
nourishment, from without. These questions will be post- 
poned: at present we shall be content to say that education 
must endeavour to help the pupil to become, fully and richly, all 
that he has it in him to become; that education is engaged in 
the making of men. 

In its broad and general form, this pupil-centred view is 
not at all new. It is not confined to what was called in the 
early years of this century the “New Education”, or to the 
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followers of Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, or to the 
"progressive" or “activity” movements. It has, on the 
contrary, been a feature of the concept of “liberal educa- 
tion” since Greek times. Essentially, liberal education has 
always been regarded as the education which produces the 
good, cultured, intelligent, balanced human being, as 
opposed to a training which merely fits him to perform 
certain specific tasks. Let us recall Thomas Huxley's 
famous statement: 


“That man, I think, has had a liberal education who 
has been so trained in youth that his body is the ready 
servant of his will, and does with ease and pleasure all 
the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose 
intellect is a clear, cold logic engine, with all its parts of 
equal strength, and in smooth working order; ready, like 
a steam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and 
spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the 
mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of the great 
and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws of her 
operations; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and 
fire, but whose passions are trained to come to heel by a 
Vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who 
has learned to love all beauty, whether of Nature or of 
art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself." + 


It is to this broad aim, rather than to any more profound 

enquiry into the ultimate significance of human life in the 

poiversal scheme of things, that we apply ourselves at this 
age. 

The aim as a whole is too wide to admit of easy trans- 
lation into practice, and so we shall consider human develop- 
ment under six headings, thinking about each in turn 
before trying to bring them together again. The headings 
We have chosen— physical, æsthetic, social, spiritual, intel- 
lectual, and moral development—are commonplace enough, 
even in practical discussions on education, but, once more, 


1 Collected Essays, vol. III, p- 86. 
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we should welcome this as promising more attainable 
results than any unfamiliar terminology. 

It is hoped that no one will accuse us of the old error of 
dividing the human being up into separable “faculties”. 
The noun in each of our objectives is “development”, a wide 
and harmless enough word to include all we wish, and the 
differentiating words are merely adjectives, denoting 
aspects of development, and not sections of the human being. 


7. PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The provision of appropriate nourishment and exercise 
to promote the healthy development of the body has 
perhaps the first call on us. The most compelling reason for 
this is the negative one—that no impediment to the realiza- 
tion of potentialities is so pernicious as ill-health. A feature 
of the educational legislation of the twentieth century is the 
extent to which education authorities are held responsible 
for the bodily well-being of the pupil: the days when the 
needs of the body were neglected are past. 

The more interesting reason, however, for stressing 
physical development is positive. Body and mind are so 
intimately associated that to educate one is to educate the 
other. Absence of disease is not enough: we want that 
pulsating, positive health which cannot be attributed to 
mind or to body alone but belongs to the whole person. We 
point with pride to the success in producing positive health 
which has attended the work being done in many educational 
institutions, especially primary schools and youth organiza- 
tions, in fostering enjoyment and artistry in bodily move- 
ment—in mime, sports, dancing, games, walking, climbing, 
sailing, swimming, diving, and skating. It is disturbing to 
reflect how many human beings have in the past been 
deprived (and are still being deprived in many places) of 
opportunities like these for richer living. 

'This may be a modern outlook, but it is salutary for us to 
recall that in some ways it is a return to the practice of the 
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Greeks in physical education. Even our theoretical remarks 
are little more than an elaboration of what Plato suggested 
in his discussion of “music” (literary and esthetic educa- 
tion) and “gymnastic” (physical education): 


“So perhaps those who instituted the system of educa- 
tion through music and gymnastic did not do so for the 
purpose sometimes ascribed to them, namely, that they 
might minister to the soul by means of the former and 
to the body by means of the latter. . . . It seems rather 
that they instituted both branches for the sake of the 
soul. . . . I would say that music and gymnastic were 
given to mankind, not (unless incidentally) for the sake 
of the soul and the body respectively, but rather for the 
sake of the rational and the spirited elements of the soul 
respectively, so that these two elements might be tuned 
up to be in harmony with one another.” * 


Is not the nurture of “the spirited element” a valuable 
contribution to personal growth? “We are here disputing 
the doctrine,” says the Harvard Report, “sometimes 
described as the classical view, that in education reason is 
a self-sufficient end. Yet it was Plato himself who urged 
that the guardians of the state should be courageous as 
well as wise, in other words, that they should be full- 
blooded human beings as well as trained minds.” * 


8. ÆSTHETIC DEVELOPMENT 


Human beings can appreciate and create beauty. It is 
Probably only in modern times that we have discovered 
this is true not only of the gifted few but of the great 
Majority of ordinary men and women, even—perhaps 
€specially—of children. Given facilities, sympathy, and 
guidance rather than direction, the statement 1s true both 

1 Republic, 410-11. 


? Harvard Report: General Education in a Free Society, p. 75 (italics 
mine), (Harvard University Press, 1948.) 
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of the five-year-old in the infant class and the fifty-year-old 
in the adult class in Art. 

In our age there has been a revolution in the attitude to 
art of educational opinion. Time after time we have been 
astonished by exhibitions of children’s paintings, modelling, 
music, poetry, and craft-work. In most cases we find, not 
that the artists have been exceptional, but that their teacher 
has been exceptional. Exceptional, however, in his (or her) 
sensitive recognition of the child’s own response to beauty, 
and therefore in the skill and restraint with which he un- 
obtrusively led them to ever higher levels, rather than 
exceptional in his own artistic ability. We are only now 
understanding that for centuries the esthetic development 
of individuals has been arrested by an unimaginative, 
heavy-handed, and premature imposition of conventional 
adult standards on the child’s own response to beauty— 
standards which, besides being adult standards, were often 
tawdry and poor in themselves. Worse still, esthetic values 
have often been ignored or even despised. Our traditional 
elementary school classroom, with its grim preoccupation 
with factual teaching and grinding in the three R’s, has not 
been a place in which beauty was a welcome or frequent 
visitor. We are shocked by Mr. Gradgrind’s indignation at 
his little pupil’s suggestion that she would like something 
pretty and pleasant and fanciful and we lament with 
Wordsworth the fading of the vision splendid “into the 
light of common day" as a child grows up. But it is only in 
recent times that we have been persuaded, by a few out- 
standing pioneers, that the process of fading into the light 
of common day need not be so drastic or so inevitable as 
was previously thought. Generations of zsthetically stunted 
teachers have unintentionally but systematically smothered 
the artistic potentialities of their young charges. Unable 
themselves to recognize beauty when they saw it, they have 
had little sympathy with the inchoate responses to it of the 
children they taught. 


! Dickens, Hard Times, chap. II, “Murdering the Innocents”. 
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Whatever our philosophy of art, we must surely believe 
that the full esthetic development of our pupils ranks high 
on our list of objectives. Indeed, it would seem that, of 
the famous trinity of values—Truth, Beauty, and Good- 
ness—it is Beauty which makes the earliest appeal. Proof 
of our modern conviction of the importance of art is to be 
found in the prominent place now given in our schools 
(especially our primary schools) to music, crafts, painting, 
modelling, dancing, poetry (including composition), and 
drama, to say nothing of the attempts of architects to 
beautify the material environment in which children 
spend so much of their time. 

Once more, however, we are in fact returning to a Greek 
point of view in emphasizing esthetic development, and 
again a sentence from Plato may be in place: 


“We must seek out craftsmen who have a natural 
Capacity for incorporating beauty and comeliness in their 
work, in order that our young people, dwelling as it were 
in a healthy locality, may receive benefit from their whole 
environment, from whatever direction some emanation 
from works of beauty may strike their eyes or ears, like a 
breeze bringing health from lands of goodness; starting 
now while they are still children, this influence may 
lead them, without their noticing it, to conformity and 
friendship and harmony with rational beauty.” ! 


9. Soca, DEVELOPMENT 


We are social animals. Company is as fundamental a 
human need as food. Psychological research over a wide 
field, from the defective development of children deprived 
of their mothers to the significance of réle-playing in social 
groups, has left us in no doubt, if ever we were in doubt, 
that our happiness and full maturity depends on—indeed, 
it may be that it consists in—relationship with other human 

cings. It has also shown us that our idea of ourselves is 


1 Republic, 401. 
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built up in us from the reflection of ourselves which we find 
in the people around us, and that many other ideas, atti- 
tudes, and feelings are induced in us by “sympathy” and 
“suggestion” from crowds, groups, or other individuals. 
Mental ill-health usually involves some defect or other in 
relationships with other people. The recluse or unsociable 
person is regarded suspiciously—and with good reason— 
by the man in the street. Lonely people, whose inner needs 
crave company but who lack the confidence or the ability 
to make contacts and to gain friends, are among the 
unhappiest members of the whole community. Industrial 
psychologists no longer think first of time-study, motion- 
study, fatigue, and rest-pauses when they confront, say, a 
factory problem: the first consideration nowadays is the 
personal relationships in the various working groups and 
sub-groups, for total output, as well as such variables as 
morale, accident rate, and incidence of disputes, is in- 
fluenced far more by the quality of personal relationships 
existing in an industrial establishment than it is by all other 
factors put together. Even educational backwardness, it 
has been claimed, is often partly due to unsatisfactory 
human relationships—between child and parent and 
between child and teacher. In the light of all this evidence 
we have no hesitation in entering **Social Development" on 
our list, for it is clear that a failure to develop socially is à 
failure to develop personally. 

We should, however, as we did in our discussion of 
physical development, go on to stress the positive side of 
the question. We do not merely want people who can 
"fit in", who can fulfil their social obligations and avoid 
being "odd man out": we want people who enjoy the 
company of their fellows, who are genuinely interested in 
men and women and boys and girls, and who find real 
pleasure in associating with them, in groups large or small 
— people, in fact, who love their neighbours in a very direct 
way. 

It may be argued that, since social development is so 
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hard to separate from general development, we cannot gain 
much by setting it up as an objective. Social development 
takes place by the very process of living in a human com- 
munity: why trouble to seek it consciously? Two remarks 
could be made in reply to such an objection. 

The first is that the traditional pattern of activity in our 
ordinary schools has not even been neutral in this respect; 
it would seem to have been an actual obstacle to social 
development. Talking, free movement, free mixing, and 
co-operation in work—these important elements in social 
development have all too often been punishable offences. 
The situation is better now, but we must still be on our 
guard lest the social development of our pupils, far from 
being advanced, is being culpably arrested during that part 
of the day which they spend in school. 1 

Secondly, the complexity of modern society is reflected in 
a greater variety and complexity of types and qualities of 
relationship. There seem to be more ways than before of 
“failing to hit it off” with all the individuals and groups 1n 
one's intricate network of relations. The extraordinary 
stress laid by modern employers and appointing bodies on 
the ability to “get on well with other people" is very clear 
to all who are frequently called upon to testify as to the 
suitability of applicants for posts. If it is so important to be 
able “to get on well with other people”, this seems to be a 
quality in short enough supply to make employers go out 
of their way to look for it. Is social development, therefore, 
not one more matter which we cannot afford to leave to 
chance? . 

What, then, is to be done in school to promote social 
development? "s. 

First of all the quality of human relationships in the 
School community itself must be good: the members of that 
community—both teachers and pupils—should “get on 
well with one another”; so well, in fact, that the prevailing 
atmosphere of the school is one of friendly co-operation. 
This seems to be the essential element in that “tone” 


P.G.—2* 
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which has always been characteristic of the best schools. 
The tone of many of our schools, however, is not at all good. 
There are schools where the relationships even between 
members of staff, to say nothing of relationships between 
staff and pupils, are strained and cold, even at times hostile 
and harsh. Social development in this atmosphere becomes 
warped and vicious. No other benefits a school of this kind 
claims to confer could ever be accepted as compensating for 
the harm it has inflicted on its pupils. 

Secondly, we must see that our methods of teaching are 
satisfactory from the social point of view. A good “project” 
has all the requirements—facilities for purposeful co-opera- 
tion in work, for showing friendliness, for requesting and 
giving help, for discussion, for informal groupings, for 
receiving and giving directions (cheerfully and without 
undesirable emotional accompaniments), for free mixing 
(e.g. of pupils with staff, children with adults, boys with 
girls), and—last but not least—for laughter. We certainly 
do not advocate a curriculum consisting entirely of projects, 
but we believe that even the most traditionally conducted 
lessons could borrow many of the project’s social virtues, if 
the teacher so desired and if he were fully aware of their 
value. 

Thirdly, but (contrary to popular ideas about social 
education) less important than the two foregoing recom- 
mendations, we should provide a sufficient number of 
purely social occasions (parties, dances, entertainment of 
visiting teams, etc.) for our pupils to become familiar with 
the conventional behaviour on such occasions. Social func- 
tions exist for the enjoyment of those who take part in them, 
and a pupil who is not able to enjoy them fully is deficient 
in his social development. 

We may end on a deeper note by recalling that some of 
Our most thoughtful commentators on human life have 
regarded relationships between persons as the supreme 


human phenomenon, and even as forming the very stuff of 
ultimate reality, 
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10. SPIRITUAL DEVELOPMENT 


If we pursue further the line of thought at the end of the 
preceding section we find ourselves facing the fact that some 
people claim, as the greatest of their personal relationships, 
a relationship which exists between them and God. “The 
primary word I-Thou establishes the world of relation,” 
says Martin Buber, and adds later: “The extended lines of 
relations meet in the eternal Thou.” This relationship 
between a person and God would seem to find its purest 
expression in an act of worship—a personal communion 
with God, characterized by feelings of humility and awe in 
the presence of greatness so sublime as to belong to a super- 
natural order; feelings nevertheless dominated more by love 
and the desire to strengthen the bond than by fear and the 
desire to escape. The object of worship is for many a per- 
sonal God, though others claim such intimate communion 
with a God immanent in Nature, or in Destiny, or in the 
soul of a nation, or even in Man himself. 

In our present discussion we shall take worship to be the 
essence of spiritual activity, though obviously any particular 
Occasion of spiritual activity involves physical, zsthetic, 
Social, intellectual, or moral elements in addition. It would 
seem, indeed, that the “highest” forms of any of these 
genuinely human modes of activity may be indistinguishable 
from what we have called spiritual activity. It has been said 
that in their highest reaches truth, beauty, and goodness 
are found to be converging towards something—something 
which for Plato is “the Good”, for others “the Absolute", 
and for others simply God. Perhaps spiritual development 
Should not have been listed as a separate objective, since it 
represents rather the development to their fullest extent of 
human activities which may be appropriately classified 
under our other "personal" headings. This is a practical 
list, however, and spiritual activity should probably have 
its place in it, if only to prevent the supreme levels of 


1I and Thou, pp. 6 and 75. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1937-) 
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human growth from being lost sight of in our examination 
of the aims of day-to-day educational processes, and also 
to guarantee consideration of religion, the practical 
institution whose special róle is that of guardian of “the 
Spiritual” and which attempts to help people to worship. 
Just as we decided earlier (p. 31) for practical reasons 
to restrict our discussion of citizenship to those aspects 
which were not covered under other headings and which 
could be regarded as specific features of active citizenship 
in a democratic society, we may find it convenient to 
confine much of our discussion of spiritual development in 
later chapters to the institution of religion, and in fact, 
since for the majority of people in this country (believers or 
not) religion means Christianity, to the Christian religion. 
It will often happen, therefore, that observations are made 
under other headings which clearly relate to the spiritual 
development of the individual. One method of keeping the 
connection clear which we shall adopt is to refer from time 
to time to religion as a source of knowledge and inspiration 
in moral, esthetic, and intellectual activity. Our classifica- 
tion of the modes of individual development tends to break 
down at the highest levels in any case, and it is hoped that 
this practical limitation of the area of discussion under 


“spiritual development” will not distort the full significance 
of the term. 


II. INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 


It will perhaps be helpful if we order our reflections on 
this difficult topic in four progressive stages, beginning with 
traditional attitudes and beliefs, then taking account of 
attacks which shake these beliefs, next deciding how to 
counter these attacks, and finally coming to conclusions. 

(1) At first sight “Intellectual Development” would 
appear to have so strong a claim to prominence in our list 
that we could enter it without more ado. Man's rational. 
powers have from the beginning of recorded history been 
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singled out as his most characteristic possession, and is it 
not through the exercise of these powers that he has 
advanced to his present level of civilization? Is it not by 
virtue of its intellectual development" that a baby grows 
up into a true human being rather than an animal? More- 
over, if our list of objectives is a practical list taking account 
of things as they are, have not educational institutions 
always been regarded as essentially preoccupied with the 
intellectual nurture of their pupils—indeed, as the guardians 
of the intellectual resources of society and the producers of 
“trained minds"? If we hear of a pupil's success at school, 
we automatically tend to think of intellectual success. If 
we devise tests to select entrants to a.school, college, or 
university, they are normally intellectual tests: at the present 
time, in fact, any other criterion ofsuitability for admission is 
regarded with suspicion as an infringement of social justice. 

(2) We are soon assailed by doubts, however. A dis- 
tinctly anti-intellectual trend is discernible in much modern 
thought, and the glory and omnipotence of human reason 
have been devastatingly impugned by some of the foremost 
representatives of our somewhat disillusioned age. In our 
educational theory there has been a reaction against 
“academic”, “bookish”, or “abstract” studies in favour of 
more practical, concrete, “expressive”, and “socialized” 
activities, and the critics of our schools and universities are 
demanding much more than intellectual proficiency in their 
products. Even in the matter of selection, an increasing 
number of experimenters are concerning themselves with 
the assessment of qualities other than intellectual, in the 
belief that such qualities are relevant in determining the 
Suitability of an applicant for admission to an educational 
establishment. 

When we come to consider the “trained mind” we are in 
a still worse predicament. Ms. 

Firstly, research in the testing of intelligence indicates 
that, whatever this “intelligence” is that is being measured, 
it is of the greatest practical importance throughout life; 
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that it is the most influential single factor in determining 
scholastic achievement; and that during the school years 
it seems to grow at a relatively fixed and relatively steady 
rate until the curve of growth flattens out in the later years 
of adolescence, the level then remaining fairly constant. 
“Intelligence” seems to be more innate than acquired, the 
rate of its growth and the final level reached in any indi- 
vidual being to a considerable extent predetermined. No 
amount of teaching or training, it would appear, makes 
much difference to a pupil’s "intelligence". Whatever we 
“train” in the mind, it can hardly be the basic intelligence 
which the tests appear to measure. ) 

Secondly, when we turn to intellectual activities which 
obviously are developed by training—e.g. reading Greek, 
memorizing verse, playing chess, solving triangles, debating 
—psychologists inform us that the results of over half a 
century of research on “transfer of training” forbid any 
complacent assumption that the process of improving à 
pupils ability in any one direction necessarily involves a 
concomitant improvement in any other ability. If, through 
effective teaching and learning, his proficiency in, Say; 
algebra reaches a high level, we cannot take it that anything 
in addition to his proficiency in algebra has automatically 
improved at the same time—for example, that his ability in 
Latin or essay-writing, or his facility in detecting logical 
fallacies in newspaper articles, or his capacity for running à 
business have benefited to any verifiable extent. The 
numerous experiments which have been performed (their 
basic design normally consists of a test in task X, followed 
by a period of training in task Y, followed by a re-test in 
task X) tell a consistently disappointing story. 

At this stage, therefore, we are in the position of wonder- 
ing whether the much-vaunted "intellectual development" 
is perhaps a forlorn hope, consisting at most of the barren 
attainment of proficiency in a little group of highly specific 
accomplishments! 


(3) Fortunately our common-sense refusal to accept such 
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a verdict turns out to be justified. Let us once more run 
over the various points we considered. 

If we look at the apparent revolt (against reason and 
against academic studies) in perspective, we see it not so 
much as a belittling of intellect as an insistence that due 
esteem be accorded to other than purely cognitive modes 
of mental activity and a reminder that man is not only a 
cerebrum. No reputable educationist, whatever his en- 
thusiasm for non-academic pursuits in school, has ever 
sought to minimize the importance of academic studies for 
the pupil whose whole nature—affective and conative as 
well as cognitive—inclines in this direction. For the others, 
too, intellectual development is still an essential requirement 
of personal growth, though it is far richer and more vital if 
it takes place in an “applied” rather than a “pure” setting. 
During the war, many air-minded schoolboys joined the 
Air Training Corps and astonished their teachers by coping 
successfully with technical studies (e.g. in the principles of 
flight, or in radio and electrical theory) which made intel- 
lectual demands the boys would never have been con- 
sidered capable of meeting on the evidence of their regular 
work in school. If intellectual development means anything, 
1t certainly took place in these boys, and the whole body 
9f pedagogic literature on the “activity” approach bears 
Witness to similar successes in school. 

„ We need not, either, be too pessimistic about LQ,s and 

transfer of training". It would, of course, be unwise to fly in 
the face of facts already established by research: we must 
Perhaps admit that there is a pure, basic, cognitive power 
Which intelligence tests have some success in measuring and 
Which is a relatively fixed quantity in each individual; and 
We must concede that "transfer" is not automatic and 
Cannot be taken for granted. Nevertheless, further study 
even of the psychological evidence itself reveals that neither 
9f these limitations gives any excuse for relaxation in the 
teacher's efforts. If it is clear that a kind of “potential” 
intelligence is important and is relatively fixed, it is just as 
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clear that “effective intelligence” (a term used by s 
industrial psychologists and connoting not only A 
intelligence but the ability to put it to good use) is ce 
important and is not fixed. Involving as it does affectiv 
and conative elements, habits, attitudes, proficiency in 
skills, interests, and discipline, it is quite substantially is 
product of experience—i.e. potentially of MA TRU 
if we do accept the genetic basis of the “pure” intelligenc 
which is its kernel. Similarly, though research shows that 
transfer is not automatic, research also indicates that it 
does indeed take place if only the process of transfer is made 
deliberate and conscious—if the teacher takes pains to 
point out to the pupils at every step the similarities between 
what is being studied and parallel aspects of other studies 
or activities, and stimulates the pupil’s conscious applica- 
tion in one field of principles learned in another. That is to 
Say, provided we supply a network of irrigation channels, 
in the shape of constant cross-references, transfer will occur 
and all studies will strengthen each other. 

Moreover, in any modern discussion of intellectual 
development, there is a danger of knowledge being belittled. 
We are accustomed to hearing that inert knowledge is 


useless, that the person who is merely well-informed is a 
bore, that memorization of facts, 
examination time 


; ls a task unworthy of intelligent people, 
or that knowin i 


well acquired knowled 
to see that knowledge is 
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(4) What shall we conclude in summing up this dis- 
cussion? First of all we must remember that "intellectual" 
does not mean simply “cognitive”. Intellectual activity, 
though its core may be cognitive, has its indispensable 
affective components—attitudes, emotions, and sentiments 
—and also includes work habits and techniques of study, 
enquiry, or experiment. All these peripheral components of 
intellectual activity are teachable and are our concern: if 
we can keep our pupils’ curiosity alive and maintain their 
interest, cultivate such self-discipline in them that they will 
voluntarily undertake long and arduous intellectual tasks 
in order to attain practical or theoretical ends, train them 
in habits useful for intellectual activity, and encourage such 
virtues as intellectual honesty, we have done enough, 
without worrying whether we have added a point or two 
to their I.Q,s. 

Secondly, we must not underestimate the value of know- 
ledge. Knowledge, said Sir John Adams, is the organon of 
education, and we cannot disclaim responsibility for im- 
parting it as well as manipulating it. 

Thirdly, however, we must admit that for intellectual 
development the “how” of study seems as significant as 
the what"— method as significant as curriculum. Ifknowledge 
is acquired in the right way, with due heed to the psy- 
chology of learning, to the “rhythm of education” as 
Whitehead ! calls it, to appropriate media of instruction, 
and to integration through cross-reference and other 
devices, then (to quote Sir John Adams again) "fact be- 
comes faculty"—as neat a description of intellectual develop- 
ment as one could wish to find. 


12. MoRAL DEVELOPMENT 


Lip-service is always paid to moral education, but the 
meaning of “moral” is not always too clear. There would 
seem to be two ideas, overlapping but by no means coin- 


* Aims of Education, chaps. II and III. (Williams and Norgate, 1932.) 
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cident, which are uppermost, sometimes one and some- 
times the other, when “moral” is used in an educational 
context. (1) One of these refers to training in doing the right: 
if a young person steals, lies, cheats, bullies, or commits 
sexual offences, we say his “moral”? training has been 
defective. (2) The other idea is that of character-building. 
We speak of “moral” fibre and “moral” stamina; we hear 
that the performance of difficult or unpleasant tasks for 
some remote end has “moral” value for the pupil; and we 
find that the task of a school in strengthening the pupil’s 
character—through its discipline, its progressive stages 
towards self-government, its sports, and its encouragement 
of initiative, hard work and persistence—is sometimes 
referred to as “moral” education. 

Let us consider how the two ideas are related. We may 
so indoctrinate our pupils that they accept and practise 
the particular moral code which obtains in the community 
or which we ourselves uphold. We may do this very 
efficiently, habituating the pupils to conform to the code 
so that it becomes second nature, and indeed by skilful and 
humane teaching creating excellent attitudes to it, so that 
our pupils not only know the right, but also love the right. 
If we achieved as much as this we should certainly have 
promoted “moral” development in the first sense of the 
word. “We require to be trained from our earliest youth, as 


Plato has it, to feel pleasure and pain at the right things. 
True education is just that. 


Should we not insist, however, 
second sense of “moral” in addi 
training as has been descr: 


on the importance of the 
tion? Unless such moral 


D ibed is supported by the building 
up of a strong, independent, and balanced character, will 


not the moral condition of the individual tend to be 

“brittle”, in that changing social circumstances, the impact 

of new and subversive doctrines, or violent revered Ot 

fortune in personal life might crack the moral armour? 
1 Aristotle: ted in B Aristot. 3 

Tia le: quoted in Burnet, stole on Education, P- 4. (C.U.P., 
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Examples of the demoralization of primitive people brought 
into contact with modern life, or of men and women 
brought up in a strait-laced Victorian code who broke 
down on finding themselves in a looser, free-thinking 
environment, are numerous and vivid. We must ensure 
that moral education is at least partly a development from 
within, and not solely an imposition from without. We need 
not go all the way with the extremists, who would allow 
children to develop their own standards of moral conduct 
spontaneously and without adult interference, but we may 
take several leaves from their book and ensure that moral 
education is pedagogically sound in that it takes cognizance 
of psychological knowledge about child development, moral 
concepts not being forced until the children are at a stage 
of maturity at which they can understand them and 
integrate them with their growing personalities. We must 
avoid hypocrisy at all costs. If we hold that the only 
intrinsically valuable discipline is self-discipline, externally 
imposed discipline being justified only as a temporary aid 
to the emergence of self-discipline, we are more likely 
to produce a truly moral being. If we link moral 
education with the wider aim of building up a strong, 


self-reliant character, free of crippling complexes and 
yet purposeful and spirited, we may hope to send out 
men and women whose morality is not only admirable but 
resilient. r E. a 
There is, lastly, a deeper reason for requiring mor 
education ay o haod m hand with the growth of an 
independent character. If we cherish moral values, and are 
not content merely to assess the stability or the social 
efficiency of an individual's moral code, we cannot be 
satisfied with moral conduct which, however much it may 
be overlaid by habit and convention, does not spring 
basically from free choice. We do not feel that, viewed 
against an ultimate scale of values, the behaviour of a man 
who does the right because he has been so conditioned that 


he could hardly do anything else than what he does, is as 
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valuable as the conduct of the man who chooses the right 
though “free” to choose the wrong. A multitude of logical 
and philosophical difficulties arises at once at this point, 
but we shall not follow them out here. Suffice it to say that, 
if we regard free choice as essential, we must regard as 
doubly necessary what we have advocated above, namely, 
the association of moral education with the formation and 
growth of self-directing characters. Only if moral action is 
the outcome of a fully integrated and autonomous character 
shall we feel safe in attributing to it the high quality we 
should like it to have. 

What, then, in our present classification of objectives 
shall we include under “moral development"? Obviously 
both the ideas discussed above as normally associated with 
the word “moral” must be incorporated in our study, if 
only because for our purpose it is necessary that the terms 
used to designate our aims carry their ordinary significa- 
tions. We should be clear in our minds, however, that 
whereas the first meaning is entirely appropriate for in- 
clusion under this heading, as denoting the specific duty; 
not covered under any other head, of moral education, the 
Second denotes a general process—character-building 
through discipline—which, though perhaps most important 
under the heading of “moral development”, is also impor- 
tant under several other heads in our “personal growth” list, 
or could even stand by itself as a Separate objective. So, in 
taking “moral development" to refer both to the training 
of the pupil to do what is right and to the disciplinary task 
of building his character, we shall be following normal 


usage but shall not forget that character is a wider concep- 
tion than morality. 


It remains to consider briefly the fo i 
education should take. jp cht acral 


In the first place, knowledge is involved. However subtly 
or indirectly we may inculcate it, knowledge of what is 
right and what is wrong is indispensable. “It is not enough 
to be able to do right, unless we know the right; and this 
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knowledge is part of character.” 1 The moral ignorance of 
delinquents is often startling: speaking of boys in approved 
schools, an authority says: “One rarely meets a boy who 
knows why stealing is wrong, even as a purely intellectual 
proposition. And one does meet a few who genuinely do not 
know that it is wrong.” 2 The sources of this knowledge of 
the right, variously stressed according to our philosophy of 
life, will be: (1) religion, with its revelation of God's will, 
to do Which is to do right; (2) the "inner light" of personal 
conscience; (3) the “vision of greatness"—examples of 
Courage, noble acts, high thoughts, devotion to duty— 
without which, says Whitehead, “moral education is 
Impossible"*; and (4) the general culture-pattern of the 
community with its traditional virtues and its conventional 
Ways of practising them. 

Secondly, this knowledge must on no account be “inert”, 
but must be tied up with the all-important development of 
self-discipline, so that the pupil makes moral principles his 
own, adopting a proprietary attitude towards them as he 
gradually assumes the status of a fully moral person. 

Thirdly, there must be facilities in home and school for 
habituation in moral action. In school this is not so easy 
as its sounds, The work, the play, and the government of 
the school should be so administered as to make the per- 
formance of right actions, great or small, a normal everyday 
occurrence. These actions should be varied, and should not 
be too closely tied to details of the school environment 
(prefects, corridors, classrooms, examinations, homework, 
Sports, etc.) which are not prominent in the world outside 
the school; otherwise we may find to our dismay that little 
“transfer of training” takes place—little carry over into 
adult life. 


In view of the procedure to be followed in the next 
chapters, in which our twelve-point “spectrum” will be 


1 Livingst Education for a World Adrift, p. 42. (C.U.P., 1943.) 
2 John Gittins, Approved School Boys. (H.M.S.O., 1952.) 1 
3 Aims of Education, p- 106. (Williams and Norgate, 1932.) 
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used as a testing instrument for each school subject E 
school activity, it may be useful to point out here that t 
twelve items may be easily memorized, because their 4 
letters spell the Latin words SCHOLA and PASSIM. 1 i 
list of objectives is to be serviceable in bringing theory A 
into the classroom and is to be thought about in the mid 5 
of the day’s work or at odd moments, it must be capable E 
easy and instant recall: anything which requires consul- 
tation of a book is foredoomed to failure. Hence our 
introduction, with apologies, of this somewhat undig- 
nified mnemonic. 


1It may be suspected that the list of objectives has perhaps peca 
twisted to provide a suitable mnemonic, but in fact the mnemonic bie 
thought of after the list of objectives had been decided upon 


involved only a slight re-arrangement of the order! 


CHAPTER IV 


A Study of the Conventional 
Curriculum—1 


Havine sèt up, as others have often set up, a list of objec- 
tives, we intend now to do what these others have too often 
. lacked the patience to do—to take in turn each subject in 
the ordinary curricula of our schools to-day and consider 
how many of the objectives are in fact usually attained by 
the study of the subject in question and how many of the 
remainder might be attained by more imaginative or more 
enlightened teaching. 

It would have been tempting to devise novel and uncon- 
ventional curricula to fit the list of objectives. Such a task 
15 often exciting for the writer and stimulating for the 
reader, but the result is unlikely to have much influence in 
the conservative world of practical teaching. In any case, 
Curricular novelty is not desirable as such. Other things 
being equal, the attainment of certain ends through a well- 
established discipline is preferable to the attainment of the 
same ends in an unfamiliar way: we are less likely to lose 
that cultural continuity which preserves so many subtle 
and intangible values in the sphere of education. 

"Thinking, therefore, of good though conventional middle- 
of-the-road schools, we shall submit each subject in turn 
to our twelve-point test. That is to say, we shall ask of 
€ach subject: To which of our twelve objectives can this 
subject make a contribution? In many particular cases the 
questions we shall have to ask may seem incongruous (some 
will smile, for instance, at having to consider—if only to 
arrive at a negative conclusion—the contribution of the 
study of classics to good “home membership”, or that of 
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arithmetic to spiritual development!), but if we are P rd 
in a position to survey the results of our enquiries as a W: 


; a h- 
later on, we must employ a uniform terminology throug 
out. 


PURPOSE IN THE CURRICULUM 


SPOKEN ENGLISH 


g 10 


We take “spoken English” to include all training in on 
communication, from speaking and listening in the infani 
room to discussion and debate in the Sixth Form. It is at 
a school “‘subject” in the usual sense, but we feel we E 
begin our survey with it, since it is the most important ofa 
educational activities. m 

We see at once that training and practice in oral English 
Should make substantial contributions to objectives I; 2; 
9, and 11, which we have marked with large crosses. — , 

Oral communication involves the most basic of the basic 
skills necessary for living in society. Speaking and listening; 
though not included in the three R's, are far more impor- 
tant than any of them, and a school which fails to teach its 
pupils to speak easily and effectively and to listen intel- 
ligently is guilty of a gross dereliction of duty. There are far 
more occasions in life when it is necessary to speak and 
listen well than there are when it is necessary to read and 
write well. 

The spoken language of a community is the main vehicle 
of its culture (in the broad sense). It is mostly through 
intercourse in speech that the child assimilates the accents, 
the ideas, the attitudes, the humour, and the proverbial 
wisdom of his community. In fact, if “his community” is 
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not quite the same as his teacher’s, we have that notorious 
clash of sub-cultures which is perhaps specially prominent 
in rural areas! and in slum city districts. It is in spoken 
language more than in anything else that this uneasy 
Co-existence of separate sub-cultures continually obtrudes 
itself, and it is probably mainly in this field that a solution 
is to be sought to the problem it creates. What are teachers 
to do with Liza Doolittles? It is an extremely difficult 
question, for respectability must not be purchased at the 
price of happiness. 2 

The social development of the pupil obviously depends 
Mainly on speech. The importance of opportunities for 
talk, in all its varieties, has been stressed in the previous 
- Chapter (p. 41), and we would merely draw the attention 
of the teacher once more to the fact that while talking is 
going on, whether among pupils or between pupils and 
teachers, social development takes place. Whether the 
development is good or bad depends partly on the aware- 
ness on the teacher’s part of what is happening. We know 
the type of teacher who regards talking between pupil and 
pupil as a waste of time, and talking between teacher and 
pupil merely as a means of imparting and testing knowledge 
and issuing orders. Like soldiers at an inspection, the 
children keep their answers deferentially brief. Talking 
between teacher and pupil outside of school he finds stiff 
and rather embarrassing. It is clear that such a teacher 
either considers the social development of his pupils to be 
no concern of his or fails to appreciate the power of oral 
communication to promote such development. v 

As for intellectual development, oral communication 
may well again take pride of place over written com- 
munication. Certainly at the primary stage of schooling it 
is mainly by answering and (more important) asking 
questions, by listening and talking, by arguing, and even 
See W. Keaneth Richmond, T gA on, Pinar Educational 9. 


3 Sec remarks by P! 
blement, 1953, P- 921- 
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by quarrelling * that children learn to think, though ee 
work is necessary to consolidate the thoughts ex 2 Hs 
at later stages discussion, formal or informal, shon e 
principal mode of teaching; it is in fact an arguable p e 
whether oral communication ever loses its supremacy as 3 
prime medium of intellectual development. The 
something dynamic about it which written communica 
lacks. À t 

Having agreed that spoken English contributes E 
eminently to these four objectives, let us look at the ot! CN 
For many pupils spoken English will be very importan E 
their occupation, and there must be few occupations a 
which it is of no consequence at all. So we can at least ae 
a small cross in this column, remembering, however, t E 
for some pupils it should be a large one. Much the ve. 
may be said about leisure: for the more socially minde d 
speech will be the main medium for leisure activities, Es. 
it will at least be helpful for the others. For active bd 
Ship it will be a necessary accomplishment for all, TT 
democracy depends on discussion, and for some, who Y 
hold public offices or become members of elected bodies, 2 
high degree of skill in it will of course be essential. Moral 
development, too, depends more than we might think Qe 
oral communication, since all children, and the majority 
of adults, obtain most of their moral ideas through listening 
and talking. Moral development may be promoted also by 
oral discussions in school about the rightness or wrongness 
of particular actions, discussions i 


n which children are 
always interested if the topics are relevant. Such discussions 
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telling, courage in the face of vociferous opposition, self- 
control in argument, contempt for slander or tale-bearing or 
toadying, and consideration for other people’s feelings can 
be learned most effectively in a school in which free and 
fluent oral discussion has been successfully fostered. In 
much the same way, esthetic development depends to 
a considerable extent on oral speech, even. apart from 
poetry and drama (which we are excluding from our 
Present discussion). Though we should refrain from peremp- 
torily telling our pupils that this is beautiful and that is not, 
We must encourage them to talk about the zsthetic qualities 
of their environment. Children will talk willingly when 
asked which of a number of objects or songs or buildings is 
prettiest” or “best”, and it is probably more the process 
of talking than the actual content of the talking which aids 
their esthetic development, by training them to take notice 
of, and feel interested in, the beauty and ugliness of things 
around them. Lastly, it may be claimed that, indirectly, 
through its contribution to social development, spoken 
English plays a part in fitting a pupil for home member- 
ship. More directly, it will perhaps make him a better 
parent later on, for there is evidence which would suggest 
that the intelligence of children may be partly dependent 
on the extent and quality of! ‘oral communication in the home. 
Three observations may be made about the foregoing 


review. ^ 

Firstly, it should be clear that, though in many good 
Schools results like these are probably being achieved 
already without any consciousness of formal objectives on 
the oE Ane teachers, in many others they could be 


achi : ;fficulty and without undue disturbance of the 
chieved, without difficulty « only the teachers kept their 


normal school programme, if i 
jecti > ally in mind and availed themselves of the 
Objectives continually RENS E eae 


in le daily opportunities i 
something which would have to be done in any case. 


1 John D. Nisbet, Intelligence and Family Environment, p. 18. (Cassell, 
1953.) 
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Secondly, the table with large and small crosses obvioniy 
represents only a general or average estimate of the ae 
to which a teacher may expect to contribute to the vario 
objectives. No detailed consideration, for instance, has aoe 
given to the needs of pupils of different ages. idea E 
fact, a separate table should be drawn up for each pup, f 
which case a fair amount of variation in the distribution © 
large and small crosses would be found. "m ld 

Thirdly, if we stretched our imagination a little it Meee 
be very easy to put crosses in every column. We shall s 
very pleased if any of our readers think we have erred on 
the side of putting in too few entries. We are anxious, how 
ever, to avoid antagonizing others by seeming to claim 
too much. : 

These three observations may be taken as referring also 
to all our succeeding reviews of school subjects and A 
The assumption will be made that the ordinary em 
programme is not to be drastically rearranged; we shal 
remember that, ideally, we should have a separate table 
for each pupil; and we shall avoid entries in our tables 
Which might be suspected of being far-fetched. 


WRITTEN ENGLISH 


Taking *written English" 
writing as a means of pract 
excluding “literature”, we find o 
crosses in columns 1, 2, and rr. 


to refer to reading and 
ical communication, and 
urselves putting large 


Reading and writin; 
tionally associated wit! 
no further advocacy. 


g are two of the three skills tradi- 
h schools, and their importance needs 
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. For full intellectual development, too, they are 
indispensable. As was said above, they consolidate and fix 
what would otherwise remain unstable and evanescent. 
They also make their own distinctive contribution: “Read- 
ing maketh a full man, writing an exact man." The task of 
nurturing the ability to read and write so that it never 
loses it zest and spontaneity and yet becomes progressively 
more disciplined 1 is one which, skilfully performed by the 
teacher, makes an immeasurably powerful contribution to a 
Pupil's general intellectual development. 

Culture, too (in the broad sense again), is much tied up 
with written language, though not so much as with spoken. 
A modern community’s way of life is reflected in its news- 
Papers and magazines and pamphlets and books (even if 
we disregard “literature” in the more exclusive sense), and 
No initiation into the culture-pattern of a civilized society 
would be complete without a great deal of reading and, 
to a lesser degree, writing. 

1 Passing to smaller contributions ner 
Side, we place small crosses in almost every other remaining 
column. Like spoken English, written English will be of the 
Breatest importance for some pupils as a preparation for 
their occupation. For almost all pupils it will be an essen- 
tial preparation for leisure, since reading is one of the 
Most widespread leisure pursuits. What was said above 
(p. 30) about pupils’ attitudes to activities likely to become 

leisure activities after school is of special moment in this 
matter of reading: unless the teacher sees the pupils clearly 


enjoying their reading, he may be sure he is making little 
Contribution to objective No. 5- This will be discussed 
more fully in the next chapter. As for active citizenship, 
€ven the ordinary voter must read at least the newspaper if 
he is to be sufficiently informed to vote intelligently, to say 
nothing of the mass of political literature, government 
Publications, and legislative Or constitutional documents 
with which he has to be familiar if he 1s to take an active 
1 See below, pp- 111 ff. 


on the “adjustment” 
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part in politics. Should not the school ensure that soma 
the reading and writing done by the pupil, especially at n? 
secondary stage, has reference to the activities of a citize a 
Finally, it will be admitted that written English has a co 
tribution to make to home membership. It is Decor 
increasingly common for members of families to ts 
separated for long or short periods on account of p 
occupational exigencies, children's education in boarc bs 
schools, National Service, or the location of suitable va 
for wage-earning sons and daughters. In such cases E 
cohesion of the family unit is to a great extent dependen aid 
letter-writing. It would probably be hard to overestim É 
the number of homes whose members have drifted he, 
or become estranged simply through bad letter-writing: he 
this the schools must share the blame, not because t T 
neglected to teach their pupils how to write, but bea 
they failed to develop the right attitude to writing. Consta 
reproof, or even punishment, for mistakes in spelling, 
punctuation, and grammar and for. untidiness in Moor 
stifly artificial topics for composition, and a (to a chi e 
wholly unnatural preoccupation with the form rather tha 
the content of written communication—they have l 
contributed to a state of mind in thousands of schon 
leavers which regards writing, even writing letters, wit 
horror, and which finds ultimate relief, after a few plati- 
tudinous sentences, in “Must close now to catch the post”. 
On the “personal” side we have already marked No. 11- 
A good case can be made for putting at least small crosses 
at 8, 9, and 12. About zsthetic development we shall 
Say more when we come to discuss Literature, but even at 
the level of utilitarian communication a sense of fitness in 
language can be developed if the teacher displays an 
infectious pleasure in discerning this quality when he meets - 
it. This sense of practical fitness is also a valuable pre- 
liminary to a subsequent appreciation of the full beauty of 
language in artistic prose and poetry. And if we are to 
include the teaching of handwriting under our general 
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heading of “written English”, the modern revival of 
interest in fine penmanship has shown that this is indeed a 
field in which esthetic values are to be found. In social 
development reading and writing play an important 
part. Letter-writing is important (as we have already 
indicated in a special connection) and is felt to be so by the 
Pupils, especially when they are allowed to communicate 
with real people rather than merely to compose letters as 
School exercises. The contribution of written English to 
moral development is similar, mutatis mutandis, to the 
contribution of spoken English discussed above. We have 
reacted so violently from the reading of moral tales and the 
Writing of moral essays which were regular school fare in 
Victorian days that we tend to forget that reading matter 
Which is expressly concerned to teach moral lessons is not 
inherently distasteful to the majority of children: it is the 
Pompous dullness and Pharisaism of Victorian moral 
lessons which annoys us and which would render them 
useless to our pupils, rather than the fact that they are 
Moral lessons. Similarly, provided genuinely relevant 
questions are ‘chosen, written compositions on moral 
themes can be quite stimulating for older pupils, for they 
often feel strongly about what they have to say. 


PrysicAL EDUCATION 


10 II I2 
Sp. In. Mo. 


which we shall take to include 


Physical training, athletics and games, and instruction. in 
health and hygiene, is obviously the main factor in fostering 
the physical development of the pupil. As has been said, 


Physical education, 
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however (pp.36-7), we have travelled far from rs that us 
concept of “gymnastic for the body". So far, indeed, thé ij 
find we can make at least minor entries in the majority 
the other columns in our table. or cross 
We feel compelled, however, to put another ens Eo 
at social development. The social life whic! A as 
around games, sports, and dancing in a good sc ovide 
extraordinarily vigorous. Physical activity seems to pr ate 
a natural focus for social intercourse among young p° cd 
as can be seen even in after-school years in the fact ba nm 
youth clubs which prove most attractive and most succ am 
socially are often those which have some ue 
athletic basis. It is not only the physical activities e E 
that matter, with their team-work and the subtle adJ id 
ments involved in playing to win and yet beh is 
socially acceptable ways both in victory and defeat. 
also the innumerable peripheral elements that ™ A 
physical pursuits in school socially educative: travel eee 
other schools for *away" matches; entertaining pe 
teams at home; committee work in the selection of te an 
and the discussion of tactics or policy; Saturday’s ger 
as a topic of conversation for the rest of the week. In A 
British society sport is the most prominent of all centres. 
social interest even among adults (though the major! A 
participate in the actual events only as spectators), and w t 
are preparing pupils to live in adult society. It may be tha 
all these social benefits accrue without conscious planning 
in a good school, but not all schools are good, and ur 
teacher or headmaster who is aware of the social poten- 
tialities of the physical side of school life is more likely t9 
succeed in exploiting them to the full. 2 
Next we come to moral development. In so far as this 
includes strengthening and disciplining what, following 
Plato, we called the “spirited element” (p. 37 above); 
physical education has a great part to play. We are familiar 
with the character-building claims of football, cricket, and 
athletics, claims which have been accepted in the educa- 
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tional policy of many of our famous schools. Loyalty, 
determination, persistence, courage, staying-power, €n- 
durance, and will-power are variously mentioned as moral 
qualities which emerge in games and sports. A more recent 
form of moral training through physical activity is to be 
found in the work of Kurt Hahn and the “Outward 
Bound" movement, which prefers battling against the 
elements of nature to battling against other human beings. 
Its strenuous courses in mountaineering and sailing for 
older adolescents have been widely acclaimed as providing 
Just what young people need to give them moral stamina. 
In considering these claims we should remember the danger 
of lightly assuming “transfer of training". We should not 
jump too readily to the conclusion that the boy who was 
Courageous or loyal on the rugger field will automatically 
be courageous or loyal on the shop floor or as father of a 
family or in the House of Commons: we wonder how many 
Shady business deals have been transacted by men who 
would be outraged by anything ethically questionable on 
the sports field. We should remember, too, that although 
Physical education would seem to have great moral value 
for many pupils, it is only too clear that this does not hold 
for all. There are always some who are temperamentally 
unfitted to receive much moral benefit from physical 
activity: they may participate in it for health and social 
Teasons, but their moral education must come through 
Other channels. However, provided we keep these two 
caveats in mind, we may admit that, on the whole, the 
moral claims of physical education are justified, and that 
any school which took no cognizance of them would be 
guilty of neglecting the moral development of a large 
Proportion of its pupils. d 

A connection with æsthetic development 1s to be 
found in the fact that valuable and educative activities 
such as dancing, eurhythmics, mime, and ballet—activities 
which have so far flourished mainly in our best primary 
schools—are both physical and esthetic. Indeed, one may 
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detect an esthetic element in most sports and games. It is 
significant that artists have always found the human body 
in action an inspiring subject for painting or sculpture. 
As for intellectual development, we have entered a 
cross in its column not only for the obvious (but important) 
negative reason that ill-health, especially if it entails 
frequent absences, is a cause of educational retardation, 
but for the most positive reason that with young children 
intellectual development is linked with physical movement. 
It is often objected that “activity” methods are too naively 
interpreted by some teachers as necessarily involving 
physical activity, but we may say that the younger the 
children are the less erroneous such an interpretation would 
in fact be. At the nursery and infant stages it would be as 
difficult as it is undesirable to try to separate physical and 
mental education. Running, climbing, dancing, musical 
games, and action songs contribute as much to the children’s 
intellectual as to their physical development. 
Passing to the “adjustment” group of objectives, we see 
that physical education should have something to offer to 
Pupils as a preparation for occupation and leisure. 
Good health at least is a prime necessity for both, and 
physical exercise should figure in one or the other or both. 
Sedentary workers should have some sort of physical 
recreation in their leisure-time, and “‘active” workers are 
none the worse for it. Should the teacher consider these 
requirements as he follows out his physical education pro- 
gramme? He need not consider any special occupational 
requirements, but he should pay particular attention to 
instruction and practice in healthy habits so that as many of 
these as possible have been fixed by the time of leaving 
school, knowing as he does that the working conditions 
of many people are not Particularly conducive to good 
health. As for leisure, it seems reasonable that the teacher 
should give some thought to the carry-over of school 
interests into after-school life and avoid over-emphasis 0n 
games and sports for which the Pupils are unlikely to find 
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facilities after school at the expense of others which they 
could easily continue (e.g. tennis) and which they could 
enjoy even though their proficiency was not very marked. 
The latter point is important, for many pupils, dis- 
couraged by their lack of natural skill in games (especially 
ball games), tend to abandon physical forms of recreation 
altogether after they leave school, whereas some forethought 
on the part of the school might have discovered for them 
pleasurable and beneficial activities—e.g. rowing, climbing 
—which they would have enjoyed and continued. 

Home membership is catered for by the teaching in 
health and hygiene, which is so important for future 
parents and householders. It is presumed that sex instruc- 
tion would be included in this, and, as was said earlier, 
such instruction is best regarded as part of a wider prepara- 
tion for parenthood and family life. 

There is a distinct connection, lastly, with culture (in 
the wide sense), for traditional games and dances are a 
part of the culture of our society. A person who has not 
been initiated into them is at a social disadvantage: the 
foreigner’s lack of understanding of English cricket causes 
amusement and marks him off all the more definitely as an 
alien, In this connection it is good to note that the revived 
interest in traditional country dancing in recent times has 
been reflected in many schools. 


HANDICRAFTS 


10 It 12 
Sp. In. Mo. 


very wide term accurately 
lly that we are here using 
cational handwork done in 


We shall not try to define this 
but shall merely indicate genera 
it to denote most of the non-vo 
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school, the vocational or quasi-vocational handwork being 
discussed in the next chapter under “Technical Subjects" 
and “Domestic Subjects". We shall take “handicrafts” to 
include wood-work, metal-work, basket-work, pottery, 
work with plastics, cardboard, and paper, modelling in 
various media, and model-making with scrap materials. It 
shades off into “art” at one end and into technical and 
vocational training at the other, but we shall treat it 
separately here, since in many schools it would appear 
separately on the time-table. 

Awareness of the educational possibilities of handicrafts 
is a comparatively modern phenomenon. A supercilious 
attitude to all manual occupations, dating from Greek 
times, has characterized upper-class education till the 
present century and is not dead yet. “Manual training” of 
some sort has admittedly sometimes been included in the 
past in elementary curricula for the poor, but often for 
utilitarian or vocational reasons, The great educationists of 
the last two centuries have not been blind to the poten- 
tialities of handicrafts, but it is only during the last fifty 
years that such activities have established themselves, 
especially in the primary schools, as important and necessary 
items in the curriculum. Pleas continue to be made for 
their extension into the secondary school—including the 
academic type of secondary school—and there is reason to 
hope that the pleas are being heard. 

, Let us see what kind of a “spectrum” this subject pro- 
Jects on our twelve-point scale. The reason for the popularity 
of crafts with educationists at once becomes apparent, for 
we find it possible to put at least small crosses in all twelve 
columns. We shall not insist on large ones in any of them, 
though we are not forgetting that for individual pupils the 


contributions made under various headings would indeed 
be major ones, 


Handicrafts well ta 
basic skill 


instructions 


ell taught provide excellent practice in the 
ch Listening to, reading, and following out 
» explaining or writing out instructions for 
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others to follow in group work, and measuring or calculating 
lengths, breadths, areas, and even costs—they all give the 
motivation for extensive practice in the tools of learning, 
provided that the teacher is aware of such instrumental poten- 
tialities and so manipulates the work that the pupils, without 
suspecting ulterior purposes and without losing their zest 
for the work in hand, have to engage in a considerable, 
amount of concentrated listening, speaking, reading, 
writing, and figuring. 

Culture, too, is imbibed when handicrafts are well 
taught, for our traditional crafts represent a folk culture 
which is in danger of disappearing. If the teacher has some 
knowledge of and some interest in local crafts and en- 
courages the pupils to examine and emulate specimens of 
fine work, from the past as well as the present, he is helping 
to conserve certain cultural values which include much 
more than traditional tricks of the trade. 

Nor is it hard to see a useful contribution to home 
membership, for the great majority of the products of 
craft work are designed for domestic use or domestic 
ornament, and the quality of a home whose members are 
skilled in one or more crafts is considerably enhanced. 
Much more is involved than the cheap production of 
household articles. The proprietary interest in articles and 
ornaments one has made oneself; the calm but busy atmos- 
Phere of a room where craft work is proceeding; and the 
observation, with gradually increasing participation, by 
young children of obviously useful and interesting work 
being done by parents or elder brothers and sisters—these 
May all help to offset the unfortunate present-day divorce 
between home life and occupation. A home in which people 
are often to be seen making things, especially if they are 
beautiful things, and in which the children can help in the 
making and can see all around them things (from the 
baby’s doll to the garden gate) whose “history” they know 
in a direct personal way, is a home whose educative value 
could hardly be overestimated. 
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The amount of direct preparation for occupation will 
vary greatly from pupil to pupil. For some a preliminary 
foundation of skill and interest is being laid up for crafts 
which they will later adopt as an occupation, even though 
. no specifically vocational purpose lay behind the inclusion 
of the subject in the curriculum. But for the majority no 
direct occupational demands are met by school work in 
handicrafts: in fact, the entry in this column, strange as it 
may seem, is one of the weakest of them all. 

The importance of handicrafts as a preparation for 
leisure needs no underlining, One has only to watch 2 
person—of any age—engaged on some craft work in which 
he is interested to realize that he presents a picture of the 
complete and satisfying absorption of the whole man— 
hand, heart, and head—in a loved activity. There can be 
no excuse for a school which denies its pupils full oppor- 
tunities for finding such enjoyable and beneficial modes of 
spending their leisure time both before and after they leave 
school, 

As for active citizenship, it will not be thought far- 
fetched, we hope, to Suggest that, since a fair proportion of 
those whose abilities fit them for responsible public work 
have had an education predominantly bookish, personal 
knowledge of what it feels like to work creatively and pur- 
-Posefully with their hands and to take a pride in good 
workmanship is an asset to such people. It helps to develop 
a more understanding and desirable attitude towards 
manual workers, an essential adjustment for the non- 
manual worker to make if he is to play a useful part 1n 
political life. School handicrafts can of course make only 2 
very small contribution in this direction: they merely show 
the growing citizen that, given good conditions and 2 
reasonably human job to do, the manual craftsman can find 
satisfaction and can benefit the community. Awareness of 
this might influence a person’s views on the dehumanizing 
tendencies in modern industry. 

Surveying next our second set of objectives, we may allow 
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an entry under physical development. Craft work usually 
promotes good health not so much directly (though it 
involves enough bodily movement to be of bencfit to the 
sedentary worker or academic pupil) as indirectly, since it 
brings about a harmonious union of mind and body in the 
acquisition and exercise of manual skill. This, as medical ` 
opinion recognizes when it prescribes crafts for conva- 
lescents under the name of “occupational therapy", is a 
valuable builder-up of bodily health. It is equally valuable 
on the mental side, and this justifies our entry under 
intellectual development. This entry is particularly 
important in the case of all young children and many older 
pupils, who “think” best with their hands and bodies, 
showing great ingenuity in constructing and manipulating 
and problem-solving when they are actually handling 
concrete materials. This is an educational principle of the 
first importance, and constitutes one of the main claims for 
the inclusion of handicrafts for all in the primary school and 
at least for a large proportion in the secondary school. 
‘The use of the opposable thumb, which distinguishes man 
from the higher animals, makes the child the heir of all 
the ages of human development." * Probably every young 
child benefits intellectually from handwork, and certainly 
many older pupils achieve what can legitimately be called 
intellectual growth in the practice of manual crafts. 

Esthetic development, as has been suggested in the 
discussion of “culture” above, is an invaluable by-product 
of good teaching in handicrafts, though it must be repeated 
that there is a danger of its failing to occur if the teacher is 
not aware how important itis and how easily and naturally 
it may be fostered in this field. 

For certain pupils, too, crafts are unique in their con- 
tribution to moral development in the wide sense. For 
these pupils the discipline involved in the control of 
Materials, often apparently recalcitrant materials, in 


1 Advisory Council on Education in Scotland: Primary Education, 


P. 22. (Cmd. 6973. H.M.S.O., 1946.) 
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patiently undertaking long and laborious tasks for the Wo 
of a remote but tangible aim, and in Submission to ti : 
instruction of an expert after discovering their own x 
adequacy, is a discipline second to none in bringing d 
moral qualities which would otherwise have Mj 
undeveloped. It is not without good reason that crea uM 
crafts are so often chosen as a major instrument in k 

rehabilitation of young delinquents: not only do x d 
provide a calm, constructive and disciplined outlet for t. s 
creative urges in place of the chancy, nervous, and a i 
social atmosphere of crime, but they instil a radical | 
for property deriving from a personal recognition Oi t 

labour which goes into its making, and thus a hea i 
contempt for destructiveness. The able and en 

teacher who has all this at the back of his mind can so order 
the handicrafts lessons that subtle moral progress bns 
place. But he must be able and enlightened, and B 
himself be a teacher and not merely a craftsman, willing a 
times to see a pupil making mistakes and doing something 
in a roundabout or inefficient way and yet temporarily to 
withhold criticism or help if he sees that a moral lesson 1s 
being learned which, in the long run, will be more P 
tant for the pupil than the production of a perfectly-finishe 

article. Without such enlightenment it is quite possible to 


appear to teach crafts very successfully but actually to be 
losing their moral value. 


"There need be lit 
Social development. T 


operativeness, respect for one's fell 
and receive criticism, and the 
pleasure in good 
not too large, th 


ows, willingness to give 
sharing of one another's 
Work. There is, too, if a working group 18 
e indefinable quality of a quite primitive 
and mainly unconscious satisfaction in working at a 
pleasurable but engrossing task in the company of mied 
similarly occupied—a satisfaction which does not depen 

on conversation, though the passing remark and the 
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occasional jest are part of it. The intangible social value of 
the atmosphere of a small, happy, busy group engaged on 
craft work may well be greater than we Western people are 
able to grasp. It could be objected that these social values 
may inhere in all school work, provided the tone of the 
school and personal relationships in the classroom are good 
and methods reasonably flexible and co-operative. We 
admit it, and only wish the proviso were one we could take 
for granted in our ordinary schools. Unfortunately it is not, 
and as things are it seems that the time devoted to crafts 
seems to lend itself more readily than many other lessons in 
the time-table to social development of the kind we have in 
mind. Once more, however, we cannot afford to omit the 
warning that if the teacher does not consciously appreciate 
these hidden values, they may well evaporate. We have 
observed craft lessons conducted in such a way as to render 
all we have said in this paragraph ludicrously irrelevant. 
We may be pardoned for some diffidence in making a 
claim under spiritual development. Our excuse will be 
that we have known one or two justifications of such a claim 
which are striking and might prove suggestive to teachers 
who like to link up school work with religion. Good 
Singers, good pianists or organists, and good readers are 
frequently called upon to take prominent parts 1n, religious 
services in school or church. May not a few pupils, gifted 
in another direction, make their contribution in the form of 
articles used in these services—carved lecterns, reading 
lights, illuminated manuscripts of scriptural passages or 
Prayers to be read, “properties” for the Nativity Play, 
baskets for the Harvest Thanksgiving? If the spirit of 
worship in the services themselves is genuine, the devotional 
worth of such offerings need take second place to none. In 
fact, the spiritual element in the medizval craft guilds is 
being revived and the idea of using the skill of one s hands 
ad majorem Dei gloriam is being made to live in the minds of 
Pupils who could never have grasped it in more abstract 
forms. In a church in Dublin there is a beautiful sct of 


P.C.—3* 
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carved wooden panels along one of the walls, representing 
the Stations of the Cross. They are the gift of the boys of a 
technical school in the city who undertook the task as a 
act of devotion. It is examples like this which make wis 
that our entry in this column may not be entirely fanciful. 


ART AND Music 


Much of what has been said about crafts applies also to 
art and music. Indeed, as we said, any line of demarcation 
between art and crafts is bound to be arbitrary or conven- 
tional. In most schools “Art” means mainly drawing and 
painting, with numerous adjuncts such as lino- or wood- 
cutting, together with the appreciation of pictures, sculp- 
ture, architecture, and design generally, and we shall 
think of it as such in this discussion, Music we take as 
including singing and playing, listening to music, studying 
principles, and receiving guidance in appreciation. 

Clearly the major entries must be made in columns 2 
and 8. Much of our heritage of culture (in the narrower 
as well as the broader Sense) is to be found in the fields of 
art and music, and no contribution to zsthetic develop- 
ment could ever claim to be Stronger than that made by 


the study of art and music. No pupil’s education is balanced 
unless he is introduced to, and tau, 


pieces of art and music whi 
human achievement and w 
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though it is on a lower level intrinsically than the classic 
masterpieces, it has a more direct link with the life of the 
community. What wesaidin Chapter II (pp. 19-20) about the 
unhealthy divorce between culture as “the best” and culture 
as a people’s whole way of life is of the greatest importance 
to the teacher of art or music. It is easy for him to select 
some specially gifted pupils and imbue them with a love of 
great art or great music; what is not so easy is to foster 
popular forms of art and music which are alive in the world 
of ordinary people and which are so badly in need of the 
purification and enrichment which artists and musicians 
in our schools could give them if they took them seriously. 
Many pupils will respond esthetically to certain popular 
forms of art or music while the masterpieces of the galleries 
or the concert-hall leave them cold. We know this is a com- 
plex subject, and we do not propose to become entangled 
in it here; we shall be satisfied if teachers of art and music 
are persuaded that there is a problem and that it is one for 
them to tackle. If they do not, we feel that popular art and 
popular music will continue to degenerate, cut off from 
the ministrations of those who ought to take an interest in 
them, and at the same time “highbrow” forms of art and 
music will become more outré and effete, lacking that bond 
with the mass of the people which keeps them sane and 
steady. 
As for the other columns, so much of what we said about 
handicrafts is applicable here, too, that we may be brief. 
Drawing, painting, and music are a great asset to home 
membership. A home fortunate enough to have parents 
who are artistically or musically inclined themselves, or 
who at least encourage spontaneous artistic or musical 
pursuits among the children, has at its disposal an inex- 
haustible source of enrichment, as children who grew up in 
such homes have testified. —— t 
For many people leisure is something wholly devoted 
to art or music. Painting, drawing, designing, visiting 
cathedrals, going to concerts, singing, playing, joining a 
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choir or orchestra or operatic society—in these ways such 
people happily and energetically fill up all their leisure 
time. Others are more moderate in their affection, but find 
the greatest of pleasure in the occasional concert or in 
buying a good picture for the sitting-room. The reason for 
the “pressure” in this column 5 is interesting: it receives 
what would “naturally” go into column 4. That is to say, 
though art and music are in fact major modes of human 
activity, society offers a disproportionately small range of 
Occupations connected with them: there are very few jobs 
to which an interest in art or music is even remotely rele- 
vant, and yet thousands of young artists and musicians 
leave school every year. Naturally enough, therefore, these 
interests have to find their outlet in leisure time. (We have 
not thought it worth while even to put a small cross 1n 
column 4; in column 5 we would have put a large one but 
for the fact that, though the energy of the enthusiasts 1s 
impressive, there still remains a large number of people 
who lack, or profess to lack, all appreciation of art or music, 
and who enjoy their leisure in other ways.) The teacher 
should not forget that a little forethought on his part may 
assist the carry-over from School lessons to adult leisure, 
and that without this carry-over many of the fruits of his 
labour may be lost. 

Social development is helped, too, especially by music, 
which is very much a communal affair, The social uplift 
enjoyed in joint music-making, from the uproarious singing 
in the excursion bus to the contrapuntal delights of the 
chamber-music players, is well known. Music, like laughter, 
can fuse a collection of individuals into a social group, and 
the teacher who is a teacher as well as a musician will 
value this effect, and will understand that it is occasionally ` 
worth the sacrifice of a little tone or finish which as a 
musician he would have insisted on. Not of course that the 
two are mutually incompatible: a good teacher will even- 
tually make them reinforce one another. 

The contribution to intellectual development is cer- 
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tainly strong. It is both direct and indirect. The indirect 
contribution is easier to understand: for young children, 
Songs ‘and pictures and drawing and modelling are in- 
separable aids to intellectual progress; and for intelligent 
older children and for intelligent adults art and music con- 
stitute a storehouse of the most fascinating topics of intel- 
lectual discussion, controversy, and (in the form of criticism) 
literature. The direct contribution consists of the intellectual 
discipline involved both in compositionandin appreciation; 
it is unique in character but hard to describe precisely. 
Suffice it to say that, at least in the case of intelligent 
Senior pupils who are gifted in art or music, the intellectual 
aspects of these subjects should be given their due promin- 
€nce; otherwise opportunities for intellectual development 
in a rewarding field are being lost. 

We may hesitate when we come to moral development. 
Plato would not have hesitated: art and music and literature 
Were for him the greatest of moral educators, and he 
insisted on a strict censorship to ensure that only those 
forms of art whose effect on character was beneficent should 
be presented to the pupils. That art did have an effect he 
did not question. Modern psychological studies partly 
Support his view, though for more complicated reasons. 
Provided a great deal of freedom is given to the pupil, of 
whatever age, for spontancous self-expression, especially in 


Pictorial art, there is evidence that some repressed and 


potentially troublesome unconscious wishes and fears are 


given a harmless and socially acceptable outlet and that 
the pupil’s character becomes more stable as a result. The 


frequent working out of inner struggles and fears in the 
„disguised form of imaginative drawing and painting does 
seem to aid character growth in a negative way by dis- 
solving unconscious impediments. One might go farther 


and make a more positive claim. These repressed elements 
may not only be rendered harmless through art: they may 
be sublimated and give birth to artistic products of the 
highest value. Whatever our attitude to psycho-analytic 
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views may be, there is obviously enough well-founded 
evidence of the importance of art, especially in the case of 
children, as an aid to mental health and hence:as an 
ancillary to character-building, which we agreed earlier 
to include under the heading of moral development. Nor 
need we dismiss the straightforward Platonic view, rein- 
forced in modern times by writers like Whitehead and 
Livingstone, that the direct "vision of greatness", in art 
and music as in other spheres, has a moral value all its own. 

The preceding remarks about sublimated desires and the 
vision of greatness might have been made equally well 
under the heading of spiritual development. Let us 
look more narrowly, however, at the direct connection of 
art and music with religion, a strong traditional con- 
nection which is a prominent feature of our European 
culture. Sacred music and sacred art (including architec- 
ture), suffused with the spirit of reverence and worship and 
embodying ineffable religious feelings and ideas which go 
to the very heart of spiritual life, already play an important 
part in the education of children in certain schools (par- 
ticularly schools under Anglican or Catholic influence); 
but in others the art and music taught in the classrooms 
have often little to do with the religious life of the school. 
Puritanical objections to the enlistment of beauty in the 
service of religion have lost their force by now, and teachers 
of art and music who are themselves sympathetic to 
religion should not deny such pupils as would welcome 
them the opportunities for spiritual enrichment which 
could easily be offered in the course of regular teaching. To 
take a single example, pupils should be encouraged, if they 
show any inclination at all, to take religious themes for , 
their painting. Such themes provided almost the sole sub- 
ject for European art in its early history and continue to 
inspire artistic creation. 

Our remaining entry, under physical development, is 
justified mainly by the close connection between music and 
movement. For very young children the games and dances 
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performed to music are among the best of all physical 
exercises, and interest in country dancing and ballet has 
been steadily spreading among older pupils and adults. So 
much of the most delightful music was (we doubt whether 
we can say “‘is”) written for dancing, and so much of the 
finest painting and sculpture, as we said earlier, has tried 
i pnus the rhythm and dignity of the human body in 
otion. 


ARITHMETIC 


7 8 g 10 11 12 


As a member of the traditional trinity of basic skills, 
arithmetic obtains a major cross in column I ex officio. An 
absolutely sound foundation of fundamental quantitative 
conceptions and a high degree of speed and accuracy in 
mechanical computation are an indispensable requirement 
not only for subsequent technical or scientific work but for 
ordinary everyday life in a community in which economic 
factors loom large. On the whole, our primary schools are 
performing their task reasonably well, though our secondary 
schools are not so successful in maintaining and consolidating 


the gains made.t While complimenting the primary schools 
on their achievement, however, we must add that there can 
this field. Arithmetic is 


be little excuse for shortcomings in 
bject, and a teacher who has 


an eminently “teachable” sul : l 
been trained ia the best methods of preparing children 
` through “number experience", of introducing new concep- 
tions and processes, of consolidation and drilling, and of 


Wide and varied practical application can be reasonably 

2S i hn Sutherland, “A Comparison of Pupils’ Arith- 
metical fer instance: Secondary School with their Ability at the Time 
of their Transfer from Primary Schools.” (Brit. J- of Educ. Psychol)., Vol. 


» pp. 3 f£) 
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sure of bringing his pupils up to a fair standard of attain- 
ment. These “best”? methods have been reasonably well 
established by now; faulty methods ought to have disap- 
peared from the schools, though it would be idle to pretend 
that this is in fact the case. 

Complaints have also been made on other grounds than 
mechanical inefficiency. It has often been felt that the 
relative emphasis given to the various processes and 
applications does not correspond closely enough to the 
relative importance of these processes and applications 1n 
real life. The world of grocers’ shops, National Insurance, 
family allowances, rail and bus time-tables, electrical 
appliances with various power and voltage markings, hire- 
purchase schemes, rents, rates, and taxes does not always 
stress the same arithmetical processes as a world in which 
37 is to be subtracted from xi, or “men” do “pieces of 
Work", or £13 ros. 91d. is to disintegrate into farthings. 
There is substance in this complaint, though we must point 
out that much has been done in recent times to meet it. 
Some modern arithmetic books are quite brilliantly prac- 
tical and up-to-date in their demands on the pupil. It must 
be remembered, too, that certain “sums” may be justified 
solely on the grounds of lending variety and interest to 
what is in fact “drilling”, 

A different sort of complaint is also to be heard from 
time to time—a complaint that the comparative success 
of arithmetic in the primary school has been achieved too 
dearly, teachers giving more time in the school day to this 
subject even than its importance warrants, at the expense 
of other subjects which are not So satisfyingly teachable and 
examinable but which are perhap: 


1 Cf. Advisory Council on Education in Scotland 


: Pri Education. 
para. 153. (Cmd. 6973. H.M.S.O., 1946.) ELIGE OUT 
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So far we have been concerned with arithmetic as a 
basic skill. It seems reasonable to make one other major 
entry—under intellectual development. Arithmetic 
constitutes the pupil’s introduction to the world of quantity 
and measurement, a world in which the human intellect, 
particularly in modern times, has made notable advances. 
If intellectual development means “fact becoming faculty” 
(p. 49), it certainly takes place when arithmetic is well 
taught. Hard thinking, especially in problem work, is 
needed all the time; basic facts and processes are utilized 
to solve complex problems which in previous ages even 
learned men would have regarded as very difficult indeed, 
denied as they were the training in arithmetic which our 
present-day primary school pupil receives as a matter of 
course. We must beware, however, of the “transfer of 
training” bogey. It is hard for a practical teacher to resist 
the straightforward assumption that arithmetic “sharpens 
the intellect” or “teaches them how to think”, but, as we 
saw earlier, it is not enough to teach arithmetic well and 
hope for a transfer of the gains made to other fields. There is 
also the "intelligence" difficulty: in problem work especially 
there is little doubt that native intelligence as indicated by 
the LQ. sets a fairly definite ceiling to an individual 
pupil’s progress. What, then, is the answer to these diffi- 
culties? We suggest (1) that the teacher need not be unduly 
worried about the "transfer" problem, for even if the 
intellectual advance achieved remains restricted to the 
field of number and quantity, it is a big enough field in 

. itself to justify a claim for a contribution to general intel- 
lectual growth; (2) that nevertheless he should encourage 
the spilling over into other activities of the habits of dis- 
ciplined reasoning involved in solving arithmetical prob- 
lems and setting them out logically; and (3) that, though 
the I.Q. imposes a ceiling, it imposes no walls, and the 
teacher can at least ensure that the pupil reaches his 

d uses his skill and knowledge widely. 


ceiling an E x : 
The contribution of arithmetic to home membership 
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has been suggested already in the discussion (above, p. 80) 
on modern everyday applications. The wife or husband 
whose arithmetic is shaky is at a disadvantage in the running 
of a household, especially in money matters. Even a com- 
paratively poor household has to cope with a mass of bills, 
receipts, rent demands, Post Office forms, or savings bank 
documents, and to keep some check, however simple, on 
the weekly or monthly income and expenditure. The 
person whose arithmetic is fluent and confident is able to 
keep accounts, to check bills, to add up bank totals, and 
the like without trouble, whereas, if he has a distaste for 
calculation, originating in distrust of his own competence, 
he is very likely to shun any systematic handling of the 
household finances—sometimes with more far-reaching 
results than monetary muddle or loss, for chronic vagueness 
about household money tends to breed a suspicious and 
resentful attitude towards creditors and (worse still) 
towards other members of the home! Our entry in column 
3, therefore, is reasonable, and should remind the teacher— 
especially the secondary school teacher—that any prepara- 
tion the arithmetic lesson can give for easy and confident 
household accounting is something many of his pupils may 
have good reason to be thankful for in later life. 

'The total number of people who enter an occupation 
directly involving arithmetic must be surprisingly large, for 
it would include the millions employed in the retail and 
distributive trades as well as almost all technicians and 
many office workers in insurance, banking, Inland Revenue, 
and the like. In such occupations Specific arithmetical pro- 
cedures are learned during the period of apprenticeship: 
the school should not attempt to forestall the employer in 
teaching special "'job-arithmetic", But the employer is 
entitled to expect basic arithmetical soundness. Possessing 
speed, accuracy, and confidence in the four fundamental 
processes and complete familiarity with ordinary money 
calculations the young apprentice finds little difficulty in 
acquiring proficiency in the particular arithmetical require- 
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ments of his job; lacking these skills, he is in danger of 
remaining permanently inefficient. 

In a modern state in which the amount of large-scale 
planning increases every year and in which economic con- 
siderations can never be out of mind for long, arithmetic 
has a place in preparing for active citizenship. There is 
little scope in political life for the man with “no head for 
figures”. Graphs, statistics, accounts, balance-sheets, bud- 
gets, output figures, unemployment figures, and scores of 
other figures appear in profusion, and the reports of almost 
every official committee or study-group or working party or 
advisory council abound in tables of figures. It is not the 
task of the arithmetic lesson to explain these particular 
tables or graphs, but the pupil should be so much at home 
with figures generally and so accustomed to graphical and 
tabular presentations that he can find his way about 
such reports as we have mentioned. In addition, the teacher 
should see that some of his regular arithmetic drill is 
based on “live” material culled from up-to-date documents. 
Practice material has to be found for the pupil in any case: 
why not simultaneously introduce him to an important 
aspect of citizenship? 

Our last entry is under moral development. If we 
take this in its broad sense, there is a distinct, though minor, 
contribution which arithmetic can make to the formation 
of character. The pupil comes up against a subject whose 
rules are inexorable and defined with perfect precision. No 
prevarication is of the slightest avail in the solving of most 
arithmetical problems: the answer is right or wrong, and, 
if the latter, there is no way out except to look for the error 
or do the working all over again. Virtue, in the form of 
persistence and concentration, is rewarded by a correct 
answer: vice, in the shape of carelessness or listlessness or 
laziness, is punished quite simply by a wrong answer. 
Reward and punishment are unfailingly consistent, and 
their connection with the performance is clear and logical. 
The success of many other lessons has to be taken on trust 
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by the pupils, for they do not lend themselves to checking. 
It is therefore beneficial to have at least one subject which, 
like the Montessori apparatus, is “self-correcting”. Recog- 
nition of these moral possibilities will occasionally make a 
difference to the teacher’s handling of pupils during the 
arithmetic lesson. If he agrees that a moral contribution 
can be forthcoming, he will tend to look on the pupils’ ups 
and downs in a wider, wiser way. Instead of being exas- 
perated when John comes out with his sum wrong for the 
third time, he may turn the situation to good account, for, 
discreetly handled, it may do John the boy some good 
though it may betoken the poor state of John the arith- 
metician. The glow of satisfaction which the boy clearly 
enjoys when at last, through his own laborious re-working 
and checking, his sum is marked correct, with a suitable 
word of commendation from the teacher, may mark a step 
forward morally: the teacher may know, for instance, that 
the boy’s character is normally careless and volatile and 
experiences of this sort lead to stabilization. 

It may be that much of what we have just discussed under 
“moral development” should have been thought of under 
“intellectual development”, but the exact delimitation of 
the boundaries of our various objectives is, as has been 
said, a comparatively small matter: if the benefits in 
question are in fact conferred, their classification is not 
important. 


CHAPTER V 


A Study of the Conventional 
Curriculum—2 


IN the previous chapter we have been discussing subjects 
on which stress is normally laid either at the primary stage 
or equally at the primary and the secondary stages. We 
now proceed to subjects which normally bulk more largely 
in the secondary school, though none of them, especially 
the first four in the chapter, should be thought of as 
exclusively secondary subjects. 


MATHEMATICS 


8 9 1o 11. 12 


Mathematics 


We take mathematics first, because it follows naturally 
after the discussion on arithmetic with which we finished 
Our previous chapter. By mathematics we shall mean the 
more advanced work which can no longer be subsumed 
under the title of arithmetic. We included under the 
latter a fair amount of straightforward graphical and statis- 
tical work and mensuration; when we talk here of mathe- 
matics, we refer to the more symbolic and abstract studies 
ROM eame mphasis is on principles rather than appli- 
cation —i.e. to the conventional secondary school studies of 


Algebra, Geometry; and Trigonometry. 
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A major entry must be made at once in column I1— 
intellectual development—for mathematical thinking 
constitutes one of the most fruitful, exacting, and exciting 
modes of operation the human intellect is capable of. The 
mathematically inclined pupil (and there might be more 
of them were it not that self-confidence is sometimes 
undermined through unenlightened and unsympathetic 
teaching) enjoys perhaps more opportunity for free, un- 
trammelled exercise of his purely intellectual powers than 
his non-mathematical fellows: the wheels of the mathe- 
matical bicycle run so smoothly, and the rider has, rela- 
tively speaking, so little luggage to carry (extensive reading; 
patient experiment, social experience, rote memorizing; 
etc.) that an intelligent pupil can go intellectually “all out 
on numerous occasions even in the course of a single 
mathematics lesson or exercise. To the gifted minority such 
mental gymnastics are as exhilarating as they are bene- 
ficial, and it is a duty of the teacher who is concerned with 
the general intellectual development of his pupils to ensure 
that, in the process of conducting the systematic con- 
solidation without which mathematical progress would 
eventually peter out, none of the exciting, brain-stretching 
experiences are unnecessarily withheld from those who 
would profit from them. 

What about transfer of training? In the first place, what 
we said about arithmetic is even more applicable here: 
even if it did turn out that proficiency in this field does not 
spread over into others, the field is so large and important 
that “intellectual development? is undoubtedly taking 
place. In the second place, it has been shown ! that, if the 
teacher remembers to make "channels? for transfer— 
pointing out parallels between mathematical arguments 
and more general arguments and drawing attention to the 
innumerable and fascinating applications of mathematics 
to the phenomena of everyday life—the intellectual 


1E.g. by Miss E. P. Johnston, in an eri t in the 
Spens Report (1st Edition, 1939. Appendix V, oH ea = 
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influence of mathematical studies may be considerably 
extended. 

A large cross should also appear in column 1, for at 
least one of the basic skills is in constant use. The others 
are much in evidence, too, for the pupil is trained in the use 
of clear and unequivocal language. 

For reasons similar to those we adduced in our con- 
sideration of arithmetic, a minor entry may be made under 
moral development. 

It is hard, however, to find full justification for further 
€ntries—apart, that is, from the indirect contributions 
made via other subjects which rely extensively on mathe- 
matical principles and processes. For some pupils (an ever- 
increasing number, in fact) mathematics is an essential 
Preparation for the occupation they will follow; others 
enjoy leisure pursuits which have their mathematical 
aspects (e.g. radio engineering); others find some zesthetic 
pleasure in the beauty of mathematical laws. We could, as 
usual in these analyses, produce grounds for these and other 
€ntries, but the proportion of pupils concerned is so small 
that at present we leave these columns blank. The impact 
of mathematics on our list of objectives is obviously inten- 
Sive rather than extensive, as opposed, for example, ito 
handicrafts, which we have discussed, and to Social 
Studies, to which we now proceed. 


SoctaL STUDIES 


Social Studies 


3 5 i History, Geography, 
U al Studies we include 
OSEE ics or Citizenship, and Local Surveys, 


whether these are formally integrated, as in some schools, 
or appear separately on the time-table, as in others. 
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A large cross goes into the first column, for the basic skills 
are, or should be, continuously in operation—quite inciden- 
tally from the pupil’s point of view, but with malice afore- 
thought from the teacher’s. 

Column 2 also receives a large cross, for history and 
geography are, in a sense, the study of human culture in 
its temporal and spatial settings. It is significant that most 
attempts which have been made in recent times to design 
a “core” subject for academic secondary schools or for 
universities in order to provide students with a common 
cultural framework into which to fit their specialist studies; 
have taken an historical shape. Modern geographers, too; 
have urged us to teach “human geography”, the physical 
and material elements being ancillary to our enhanced 
understanding of “man in his world”. " 

Awareness of the importance of this "cultural" contri- 
bution is necessary on the part of the teacher, who will see 
to it that the details of political history, the orographical 
and climatic aspects of geography, and the factual and 
constitutional elements of civics are not left to themselves 
as if they were intrinsically valuable ends, but are used as 
aids to the cultural orientation of the pupil in his society. 

Another major entry is made in column 6, for, of all 
School work, Social Studies have the biggest claim to 

- prepare the pupil directly for active citizenship. History; 
geography, and civics between them provide the essential 
body of knowledge, skills, and attitudes for the person who 
is going to play more than a passive róle in the affairs of 
the state. It is indeed almost disquieting to see anyone 
taking an active interest in politics who lacks a good 
grounding in these subjects. The school's most important 
formal task in nurturing democrats-to-be is surely to train 
them to see political issues “stereoscopically”, with the 
time dimension, in the form of historical continuity, added 
to the space dimension, in the form of awareness of the 
interdependence of the world's communities. The solid 
picture thus presented is less liable to distortion either by 
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the excited imagination of the political agitator or by the 
smug prejudices of the reactionary. Needless to say, these 
subjects will not automatically serve this purpose unless the 
purpose is prominent in the teacher’s mind: it ought to be 
a rare event for a single history or geography lesson to pass 
without several allusions to current events or to political 
questions of topical interest. However brief and incidental 
such allusions may be, they will for many pupils transform 
a detached (though quite possibly interesting) study into a 
live background to personal action and responsibility. 

The final major entry, under intellectual development, 
needs little defence. Diehard supporters of the old classical 
and mathematical curricula may go on objecting that 
history and geography are not true mental disciplines, in 
so far as they do not make sufficiently vigorous and un- 
remitting demands on the pupil’s intellectual powers. This 
view arises from a confusion between the amount of intel- 
ligence necessary to make headway in a subject and the 
broad educative value of the subject itself. It is true that 
without a certain (fairly high) level of natural ability the 
student can derive no benefit at all from Classics and 
mathematics. Geography and history, on the other hand, 
are so flexible in their forms of presentation that a good 
teacher can bestow, through them, the richest benefits— 
including intellectual benefits—on any learner, from. the 
dullest of primary school pupils to the most gifted univer- 
Sity student. At any level the pupil in the Social Studies 
class can be stretched intellectually exactly so far as his 
Capacity warrants, and so his “effective intelligence’ s 
p. 48 above) can be gradually increased since he is being 
trained to make the maximum use of his native powers. 
At high levels the intellectual demands of the Social Studies 
need be second to none, though the 5e of intellectual 
effort called for is perhaps different from that of other dis- 
ciplines, consisting as it does of the massive organization 
of an enormous variety of apparently heterogeneous ele- 
ments and requiring the mental acumen and perspicacity 
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which discerns that the elements are not so heterogeneous 
after all. Admittedly the teaching may fall short of full 
efficiency, in which case inadequate intellectual demands 
may be made on intelligent pupils, but that is a poor 
reason for suspecting the subjects themselves. B. 

We can now proceed to make at least minor entries in 
almost every remaining column. 

Social development, in a wide but perhaps admissible 
sense, is helped because Social Studies are, as their name 
implies, studies of human beings, individually and in groups, 
in their relations to one another. The student is compelled 
to take human relationships and interactions seriously, for 
they are seen, in history and “human geography”, to be 
the very stuff of life on this earth. We admit, however, that 
only the intelligent advanced student will derive from such 
studies any deeper appreciation of the significance of the 
endless social interaction which goes on around him every 
day and in which he is an actor, but for his sake we have 
risked an entry under this heading. 

As an aid to moral development, history has an age- 
old claim. “Glory and love to the men of old: Their sons 
May copy their virtues bold”, sing the soldiers in Faust. 


On to the young of historical 


models of Courage, wisdom, piety, and devotion is a 


n civilization, . . . Many things 
ributed to the ascent of humanity; 
mics have played a part; but so 


1 Education for a World Adrift, chap. IIT: “The Traini haracter 
through History and Literature”, n: 5960. (Ue " 
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have great men. Here we are on the track of the examples, 
the inspiration we are secking—on the track of the first- 
rate. It is on this side of history that we must concentrate 
if we are looking for standards and values and the first- 
rate in human nature and conduct. . . . Montaigne has 
written the motto for such a study of history: ‘I would have 
the teacher remember the goal of his labours and be more 
concerned to impress on his pupil the characters of Hanni- 
' bal and of Scipio than the date of the fall of Carthage.’ ” 
It is an easy step to spiritual development, and once 
more we think mainly of history. Not only is the Christian 
religion centred on a figure who appeared at a definite 
time and place in history, but the very question “What is 
history?” is one to which spiritual and non-spiritual 
Philosophies of life give their most clearly differentiated 
answers. How, then, can the study of history assist the 
Spiritual development of the pupil? Firstly, a pupil in a 
Christian community should have enough of a background 
of world history to be able to see the Old Testament story, 
the life of Christ, and the growth of the Church in their 
Setting in the world of ordinary people and ordinary events 
and not as something apart which pertains to a less real 
World of sermons, chaplains, and the Scripture lesson. 
Secondly, the pupils should be confronted with the wider 
Problem of the meaning of history, and with the possibility 
of a religious interpretation as well as humanistic and 
economic interpretations. This may sound too advanced 
for pupils at school, but in fact the essence of these philo- 
Sophies of history can be presented, if desired, in terms 
Perfectly intelligible to any secondary school child, and it 
Would be a pity if the teacher of history omitted to let the 
Pupils see the wood as well as the trees, even if he scrupu- 
lously forbore to impose his own private philosophy on 
them. Needless to say, the intelligent pupils in the upper 
forms find such problems particularly fascinating; and one 
might venture the opinion that a powerful contribution 
Could be made to the spiritual development of such pupils 
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by the realization that the history teacher, whose commerce 
in facts, institutions, treaties, wars, and industrial and 
social movements mark him out as a man of the world, is 
prepared to consider quite Seriously a religious inter- 
pretation of the significance of the human story. 

It remains to decide whether Social Studies help to 
prepare pupils for occupation, leisure, and home 
membership. They do not make a direct contribution 
to these objectives, but they make a useful indirect con- 
tribution, since they enable the pupils to see the various 
institutions of society in their setting. Probably most 
important in this respect is the practice, widely adopted 
now in secondary courses of the non-academic type though 
most unfortunately all too rare in the academic courses, of 
conducting local surveys. Many accounts have been pub- 
lished of excellent Surveys made by school pupils—surveys 
which include the housing, transport, welfare services, 
occupations, and leisure facilities of the district in which 
they live. For a brilliant example we may look at Chapter 
8 of A. H. T. Glover’s New Teaching for a New Age,’ which 
describes a project whose aim was a study of the city of 
Sheffield. The pupils divided themselves into 14 groups, 
each group specializing in one of the following aspects of 
the study: textiles and commodities; public services; trans- 
port and communications; mining; industrial processes; 
Sources of mechanical power; health; education; local 
Sovernment; leisure; local history; local geography; local 
architecture; town planning. The results of their work 
were brought together in a comprehensive exhibition, 
which was then used as a means for the systematic integra- 


tion of the variegated material which had been collected. 
Surely such an experience as this 
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whole life of the area. Surely, too, he is a little more likely 
than he would otherwise have been to use his leisure more 
imaginatively, for the various facilities offered locally 
have been pointed out to him. As for the home, it is not too 
much to believe that a pupil who has studied (again 
perhaps at first hand) local housing conditions, wages, 
rates, and the welfare services is better prepared than 
before to undertake family responsibilities. At the present 
time special stress should perhaps be laid on the welfare 
services, for a home which fails to use them is at a great 
disadvantage, while a home which abuses them is a 
serious menace to the community. 


SCIENCE 


7 8 9 10 1 12 


Under Science we shall include all the natural science 
normally done in school—the elementary scientific work 
of the primary school (usually called Nature Study) as well 
as the more formalized studies of the secondary school, 
whether the latter be combined in “General Science” or 
kept separate as Physics, Chemistry, and Biology. 

A major entry is due in column 1, since, at least at the 
secondary school level, one of the basic skills is prac- 
tised in the measurement and calculation which are so 
much to the fore in the science class. One might claim, too, 
that many of the special skills required even to live one's 
ordinary life in this age of gadgets and apparatus as 
Scientific skills, depending for full efficiency on a back- 
ground of scientific understanding. A 

The most important entry, however, must be made ue 
intellectual development. The disciplinary claims of a 
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training in scientific method have been stated often 
enough to require little elaboration here. The patient, 
Systematic observation of facts, the design of experiments 
to isolate what is to be studied, the formulation of hypo- 
theses for Subsequent verification, the practical and 
theoretical integrity of the process of verification, the 
willingness to abandon any hypothesis not substantiated 
experimentally, and the consistent maintenance of an 
attitude of detached objectivity—are all upheld as an 
incomparable educational discipline which has made the 
modern world what it is. Such training, it is said, provides 
an unshakable defence against intellectual corruption in the 
form of “coloured thinking? and woolly subjectivism, and 
holds out the only hope for a rational future. The modern 
reaction against these claims is equally familiar, and there 
must be few to-day who would not admit that there are 
modes of knowledge and progress which do not belong to 
the experimental pattern. In our present survey, however, 
we cannot do more than underline the fact that scientific 
thinking is at least a type of intellectual activity which is 
distinctive, fruitful, and important. If the pupils in our 
Science classes receive a successful initiation into such ways 
of thinking and working, the contribution made to their 
intellectual development is indeed a handsome one. 

We believe that these benefits are in fact obtainable 
through the study of science, but only if the teacher keeps 
them in mind as objectives, Science is all too often taught 
In Such a way as to render any talk of training in scientific 
habits of thought quite fatuous. A crowded examination 
Syllabus 1s rushed through at top speed in order that it may 
be revised Several times before the day of testing; practical 
experiments are hurriedly performed in an atmosphere of 
rigid control, or even demonstrated by the teacher alone in 
order not to “waste” time; knowledge of the right answers 
is Stressed, while little encouragement is given to the asking 
of the right questions, The much-vaunted intellectual 
virtues of the scientist are not always in evidence! We feel 
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certain that the teachers who avoid such faults and turn 
out young people who are able to use their minds in a 
scientific way are always the teachers who have refused 
to allow lesser demands to interfere with their clear vision 
of a more fundamental objective. 

But there is a further requirement. The ubiquitous 
“transfer of training” spectre appears again. Admirable as 
is the achievement of the teacher who succeeds in making 
his pupils think scientifically in the laboratory, the full 
intellectual value of the study of science has not been 
realized yet: the pupils ought to be able to think scien- 
tifically outside the laboratory as well. That such a transfer 
is not automatic or inevitable is clear enough if we recollect 
the primitive and irrational ways in which even successful 
scientists occasionally approach practical, political, and 
social problems whose terminology and language bear no 
superficial resemblance to their own familiar jargon. 
While admitting that there are certain fields of human 
experience in which reliance on strictly scientific proce- 
dures is not enough, there are very few in which the 
individual elements of these procedures—the observation 
of facts, the attitude of objectivity, the intellectual honesty, 
the cautious drawing of conclusions—cannot render in- 
valuable assistance. Only if the science teacher deliberately 
directs the conscious attention of his pupils from time to 
time to the wider applicability of the grammar of science, 
by allusion to matters outside the conventional content of 
the science syllabus, can he confer the fullest intellectual 
benefit of a course in science. 

It will be remembered that we pointed out (p. 48) that 
knowledge as such was not to be despised as an element in 


intellectual development. When knowledge is fruitful— 
that is, when its possession facilitates further intellectual 
ant. Far from deprecating 


advance—its acquisition is import: l 
the large body of facts which must be learned, in one way 
or another, in the study of any of the natural sciences, we 
regard the building up of such a store as a potentially 
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valuable element in the intellectual development of the 
pupil. Scientific facts are usually characterized by the 
readiness with which they may be theoretically systematized 
or practically applied, both of which processes call for 
further intellectual effort. We say “potentially”, however, 
for it happens only too often that, through unimaginative 
teaching, the method of gaining scientific knowledge 
degenerates into an intellectually deadening recourse to 
rote memory. 

Passing now to the less direct, though often substantial, 
contributions which science might claim, we should per- 
haps consider moral development, for it follows easily 
from the preceding topic, In fact, many of the virtues we 
have talked about—patience in collecting facts, disin- 
terestedness in testing hypotheses, honesty and objectivity 
in drawing conclusions —are moral virtues, though it was 
convenient here to consider them as aspects of intellectual 
development. The teacher who prizes the moral value of 
that subtle species of self-control which facilitates dis- 
passionate reasoning even when feelings run high can from 
time to time make a skilful but unobtrusive reference, 
apropos of something being done in the science class, to 
the intellectual integrity displayed by eminent scientists, 
past and present, in the working out of their hypotheses— 
their resolute refusal to turn a blind eye to unwelcome 
results, however seemingly trivial; their indifference to 
personal prestige; and their unhesitating willingness to 
publish all their results for the benefit of all humanity. 
Such examples, if sincerely presented, may give an unex- 
pectedly powerful boost to the moral development of the 
intelligent pupil who is enthusiastic about science, a boost 
much needed in a competitive world of patents, restrictive 
practices, and atomic secrets, We need hardly add that the 
moral lesson will not be learned unless its spirit, at however 
humble a level, genuinely pervades the practical work of 
the Science class: an atmosphere, for instance, in which 
the pupil finds it profitable to “cook” his results to accord 
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with what he believes is expected of him not only negates 
the moral lesson but, in this scientific age, positively sows 
the seeds of a particularly dangerous type of immorality. 

With intellectual pupils, moreover, the ethical problems 
arising from the applications of science should not be 
evaded. They are so much to the fore in our society that 
Science students in the upper forms of our secondary schools 
should be confronted with them. They are not at all too 
difficult for them to appreciate. Atomic and germ warfare; 
the social havoc produced by industrialization following 
on scientific discoveries; and the tragic cycle, in under- 
developed countries, of agricultural and medical advance, 
followed by a sudden increase in population, followed by 
famine and misery; these are all well understood by senior 
pupils, and the sensitivity of their consciences will be 
increased by an occasional free discussion, preferably 
arising directly out of the ordinary course of their work, on 
the ethics of applied science. We have in recent times had 
a few sensational cases of brilliant scientists whose morality 
had apparently not matured with their intellect. One 
Suspects that among the thousands of lesser men whose 
business is the practical application of science in industry, 
the public services, and military operations there may be 
2 disquietingly small number whose moral conscience 
adequately matches the power they have at their disposal. 
If so, the fault lies with their teachers, whose preoccupation 
with the purely intellectual advance of their charges has 
eon neglect of their wider development as human 

engs. 

At this point we may take in active citizenship, for 
much of what has been said in the above paragraph might 
equally well have been considered under this heading. An 
active citizen in a modern community cannot afford to be 
ignorant of science. He may not be an expert in any branch 
of it, but he must know enough to appreciate the impact of 
science on the economic, social, and political life of our 
time. In debates in Parliament and in local council cham- 
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bers he will find a steadily growing scientific and tech- 
nological element which cannot be dismissed lightly as the 
province of specialist consultants, for often a satisfactory 
practical decision can be made only by those who have 
some grasp of the technicalities involved. We would 
suggest, therefore, (1) that a minimum amount of science 
be regarded as a necessary part of the training of any 
citizen, and (2) that the social and economic implications 
of facts and processes studied in a course in science be 
made explicit, if only by way of a brief comment or two 
now and again. It is not the detailed content of scientific 
study which is of the first importance under this heading 
but rather the habit of using one's scientific knowledge in a 
civic setting and of willingly acquiring more knowledge if 
necessary for political decisions. 

The conflict between science and religion may or may 
not be a thing of the past for the more advanced minds of 
the present generation, but it is often very real for the 
intelligent adolescent, whose spiritual development is 
liable to be affected, positively or negatively, by his studies 
in science. It may be stifled by an attitude on the part of 
the teacher which suggests, even (perhaps especially) if 
nothing is said openly, that science has long since debunked 
religion, whose concepts are quaintly amusing, like little 
children's belief in Santa Claus. Or at the other extreme 
(though this is much rarer) science may be approached in 
a reverent frame of mind as the study of the wonderful 
works of a Creator. “So far,” said Herbert Spencer, “from 
science being irreligious, as many think, it is the neglect of 
science that is irreligious—it is the refusal to study the sur- 
Tounding creation that is irreligious. Take a humble 
simile. Suppose a writer was daily saluted with praises 
couched in superlative language. Suppose the wisdom, the 
grandeur, the beauty of his works were the constant topics 


of the eulogies addressed to him. Suppose those who 
unceasingly uttered these eulogies on his works were con- 
tent with looking at t 


he outsides of them; and had never 
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opened them, much less tried to understand them. What 
value should we put upon their praises? What should we 
think of their sincerity? Yet, comparing small things with 
great, such is the conduct of mankind in general, in 
reference to the Universe and its Cause. Nay, it is worse. 
Not only do they pass by without study these things which 
they daily proclaim to be so wonderful; but very frequently 
they condemn as mere triflers those who give time to the 
observation of Nature—they actually scorn those who show 
any active interest in these marvels. We repeat, then, that 
not science, but the neglect of science, is irreligious. 
Devotion to science is a tacit worship—a tacit recognition 
of worth in the things studied; and by implication in their 
Cause. It is not a mere lip-homage, but a homage expressed 
in actions—not a mere professed respect, but a respect 
proved by the sacrifice of time, thought, and labour." + 
There are many other varieties of attitude, depending 
partly on a person's relative stress on “natural”? or “re- 
vealed" religion, but we cannot discuss them here. We shall 
merely affirm that, if we believe that the term "spiritual 
development? has a meaning at all, science cannot on any 
account be regarded as a subject which has nothing to do with it, and 
we would suggest that a science teacher can at the very least 
let the pupil see that science and religion are not neces- 
sarily antagonistic and that some distinguished scientists 
have integrated them in their own minds. — 

The contribution of science to the zsthetic develop- 
ment of most pupils is perhaps comparatively slight, p 
it need not be ignored. There is beauty in nature, and the 
pupil need not be forbidden to cast an appreciative glance 
at it even in the science class. Flowers, trees, mountains, 
animals, crystals, sun, moon, and stars need not be sued 
of all their zsthetic appeal just because the immediate 
focus of attention is on their quantitative and measurable 
aspects, “Nature Study” in the primary school ee 
err in this respect so much as “Science” in the secondary 


1 Essays on Education, p. 41» in Everyman edition. - 
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school. Should we not encourage our pupils, if they show 
any inclination, to be not only scientists but “naturalists” 
in the good old-fashioned sense of the word—persons with 
an eye to the beauty and the feeling as well as the reason 
in nature, persons for whom the systematic study of nature, 
far from blinding them to its beauty, continuously reveals 
new and unsuspected vistas of zsthetic delight? 

Social development, too, may be promoted, for, if an 
enthusiasm for science has been fostered, this common 
interest is often an effective bond of mutual fellowship 
among the pupils. In some schools the Scientific Society is 
the most flourishing of the extra-curricular activities; in 
others, the botanical expedition is a great success as a social 
event; in others, many individual pupils find in the dis- 
cussion of their own scientific hobbies—birds, butterflies, 
photography, or whatever it may be—with a sympathetic 
teacher a bond of friendship which would not have arisen 
otherwise. The perspicacious teacher looks round on all 
such developments as yet another indirect contribution of 
science to the growth of these boys and girls as human 
beings. 

What has just been said anticipates our consideration of 
column 5—leisure. Many people whose occupations have 
little to do with science enjoy scientific leisure pursuits. 
They enjoy performing experiments or reading scientific 
literature of the popular kind, or they join clubs devoted to 
bird-watching, photography, astronomy, horticulture, or 
wireless. A little thought on the Part of the science teacher 
could easily start pupils off on any of these fascinating 
hobbies: a casual suggestion to this or that pupil, a book or 
two on the popular aspects of something being done in 
class, a talk to the scientific society —any of these may well 
lead to the permanent enrichment of the adult leisure of 
several members of the class. 

As for home membership 
out that modern homes are i 
scientific appliances, and it is 


it need hardly be pointed 
ncreasingly dependent on 
not too much to ask of the 


L] 
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teacher of science that whenever a familiar household 
appliance offers a good example of some principle in the 
science course this should be explained. Such occasions 
should be very numerous, for if we make a list of all the 
important scientific principles involved in the equipment 
of even an ordinary household, we find that there is con- 
crete illustrative material for the majority of lessons in a 
conventional school science course. Not only is such 
reference of importance pedagogically, since it links the 
unknown to the known, but it contributes, in a small way, 
to good home membership. Electricity, gas, water, cooking, 
ventilation, heating, cleaning, painting, and gardening 
becomes less mysterious and troublesome when a greater 
Scientific insight into their operation is gained, and parents 
and older children who know the workings of the material 
appurtenances of their houses are more likely to take a 
Personal interest in them. 

Practically everything we have said so far is relevant also 
to a discussion of our entry in column 2—culture. The 
Scientific element in our present-day culture is undoubtedly 
its most distinctive characteristic, whether or not we believe 
it to be the most important. A modern university which 


tried out a “common core” of studies, which was to be 
taken by all candidates for a pass degree in Arts, devised the 
common curriculum as follows: 1st Year—“A World 
dominated by Religion" (c. 1200-¢. 1500); 2nd Year—“A 
World dominated by Law" (c. 1680-c.1750); 3rd Year— 
“A World dominated by Science" (c. 1880 to the presen 
time).* Whether we like it or not, we would find it hard to 
quarrel with the descriptive correctness of the last title. 
Studies of a broad kind such as those in the example quoted 


are best conducted by an educational institution as a whole 
and are hardly departmental responsibilities, but never- 


theless the Science Department of a school which does not 
courses cannot evade some respon- 


1 
iua general lees with its senior pupils the influence of 


sibility for discussing 3 
1 Leeds University: The Times Educational Supplement, 1949, p. 791- 
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science on the culture (in all its senses) of our times. 
Courses in the history of science are becoming more 
frequent nowadays and they can be of value provided they 
are not included as an isolated element in a syllabus—an 
extra section to be learned up in preparation for the 
History of Science question in an imminent examination! 
—but linked closely at least with the science programme, 
theoretical and practical, and preferably also with other 
school subjects. Even if there is no course of this kind, a 
science teacher can hardly claim to be doing his full duty 
unless he makes frequent and thought-provoking references 
to the impact of science on human thought and practice 
in civilized society. We have already made suggestions 
about these references in our discussions of the possible 
contribution of science to our various social and individual 
objectives, but, if it were preferred, there is no reason why 
many of these contributions should not be brought to- 
gether in a comprehensive study of the extent and sig- 


nificance of the place of science in the culture of the modern 
world. 


LITERATURE 


Literature 


Under the heading of Literature we shall include all 
prose and poetry which is studied mainly because of its 
intrinsic artistic worth, as distinguished from spoken and 
written language used mainly for utilitarian and practical 
purposes. The two are often inseparable, but we think the 
distinction is clear enough to justify our dealing with 
"literature" separately. Literature in this wide sense 
figures prominently not only in the secondary school but 
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also in the primary school, including its infant classes. We 
shall confine ourselves in this section to literature studied 
in the English language, though this would include trans- 
lations and adaptations from foreign literatures, ancient 
and modern. It should be made clear, finally, that we refer 
to the creation of literature—that is, to the pupils’ own 
literary compositions in prose or verse—as well as the 
reading, hearing, and appreciation of it. 

_ The foremost major entry is in column 2—culture. The 
literary element in culture (in the narrower sense of “the 
best”) is in some ways its weightiest as well as its largest 
element. We find it difficult to think of a “cultured” person 
who has no acquaintance with the literary classics, though 
we may connive at a blind spot for, say, music or 
Pictures, 

; With culture in its wide sense the connection of literature 
is important and interesting. What we said in an earlier 
Chapter (pp. 19-20) about the desirability of an organic 
relationship between the masterpieces of human achieve- 
ment and the everyday life of the people is of vital impor- 
tance in the realm of literature, and it is probably the 
teacher, faced as he is with pupils of differing abilities and 
differing cultural backgrounds, who most readily realizes 


its significance. Each of our literary classics does indeed 
present an artistically enriched picture of a pattern of life, 
but often it is a pattern of life too remote from that of the 
Pupil for him to appreciate the novel play, or poem as 
more than (at the best) an absorbing, exciting; perhaps 
Inspiring, excursion into a world of fantasy. At the worst, he 
finds it meaningless and repulsive. The teacher who is 
determined that literature will make the fullest possible 


contribution to the pupil’s acquisition of culture will not, 
d letters remain thus divorced. 


we think, be satisfied if life an n € 
He will take the trouble to find worthy literature which 
h which the pupil is familiar. In 


refers to a mode of life wit is famil 
not all by any means, this will involve 


most cases, though d i 
porary literature, and parti- 


a concentration on contem 
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cularly on books and poems about ordinary people who 
come to life as the pupil reads. If any proof were needed of 
the danger of neglecting the relationship between literature 
and culture in the broad sense, one may call to mind the 
tragically hostile or cynical attitude of the mass of our 
people to Shakespeare, Scott, Stevenson, and all the others 
whose works have been administered like medicine to 
generations of nauseated schoolchildren. Admittedly the 
failure is partly due to incredibly short-sighted methods of 
forcible teaching, but it is also partly due to the inability of 
these classics to make contact with the souls of any but the 
intelligent and imaginative minority of pupils. 

The entry under esthetic development is an obvious 
one. Poetry in particular has always been rightly regarded 
as a major instrument of esthetic education, usable, in 
appropriate forms, from the time a child begins to speak, 
or even begins to listen. We may no longer talk of “training 
the imagination”, but we see clearly that most children 
make a spontaneous response to poetry when it is well 
chosen and well presented, a response essentially zsthetic. 
Æsthetic appreciation of the beauties of prose is a much 
more sophisticated reaction, though it can be cultivated in 
many older pupils. The peculiar quality of the esthetic 
response to literature would seem to be something of out- 
standing value, perhaps because of the strong intellectual 
element underpinning the emotional exaltation of the 
passing moment and giving it “body”, 

It must be noted that creation is as important as assimila- 
tion, not only because it re 


„represents in its own right a 
necessary aspect of zsthetic 


s development but because so 
many teachers have discovered that the pupils’ attempts to 


write worth-while verse or prose themselves are 
parable preparation for appreciating the work 
however poor the pupils! own efforts may be. Not that their 
efforts are in fact usually poor: teachers who have had the 
imagination to encourage the free and Spontaneo 


: E us litera: 
endeavours of their pupils have as often as not been E 


an incom- 
of others, 


, un 
ortunately there are also classroom: 
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rised + : 
E pe d zsthetic quality of the poems, stories, 
E rei p (esl however much they may have been 
A Ed. rma! and superficial defects. 

EE Hapment hg + sincerely interested in the esthetic 
Buude and > i pupils is sensitive to atmosphere, 
Eee die ing methods. He understands that an 
P ton unpleasantness or mutual mistrust, or a 
Karst a e. i Sie í didactic manner, to say nothing of 
EN dat cn me NA. make the failure of any attempt 
D raat b ure a foregone conclusion. Heavy-handed- 
Gat aa fe e completely inconsistent with the achieve- 
kills esthet w very limited objectives in teaching, but it 
lan rel ic-appreciation stone dead. There must be good 

relationships in a classroom where a poem or a play 


is goin : 
Boing to be appreciated. There are many such classrooms; 
s where the poetry 


at the teacher finds 
on exercise, a 
fsurviving the 


ae potentially embarrassing th 
Tae fo a sangeet it into a comprehensi 
stiffness x pe which has at least a chance o 
We grimness of the atmosphere. 

fen pass now | to intellectual development. Apart 
md ew scientific, puritanical, or pragmatic extremists, 
d SU be few who would question the claim of litera- 

© represent at once a matchless discipline for the 


uman intelect and a glorious field for its continued 
on of books to those 


NEG Even if we confined a sclecti 
X undisputed intrinsic literary merit, we should find that 
ru every sphere of intellectual adventure has been 
li vaded. Among intellectuals, the littérateur, whatever his 
imitations, probably ranges more widely among the 
achievements of human reason than the natural scientist, 
the social scientist, or the philosopher. LT . 
The significance of this fact for the teacher is obvious. 
If he intends the study of literature to make the fullest 
Contribution to the intellectual development of his pupils, 


he must allow them to pa 45 much attention to content as to 
form. We say “allow”, for young people will spontaneously 


P.c.—4* 
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respond to what the author says, though they may have to 
be persuaded to take a conscious interest in the way he 
says it. Moreover, they are more right than wrong in their 
reaction, for the autliors themselves as often as not would 
place a similar emphasis on the content of their works 
rather than on their formal “literary” qualities. The con- 
centration on form, metre, style, diction, plot-construction, 
stage-craft, and the like belongs to the study of literature in 
academic departments, and while such matters should not 
be entirely neglected in the schools, a grave injustice is 
being done if they dominate the scene—an injustice to the 
authors, whose fine reasoning, penetrating insight, „and 
powerful passions are rebuffed in favour of the insipidity 
of analysis, summary, stylistic notes, and “compare and 
contrast”; and an injustice to the pupils, who, instead of 
plunging headlong into the sea of literature, are being 
encouraged to splash feebly around its shores. A detached 
approach to literature is impossible. Books, like Homeric 
ghosts, must drink blood before they can speak. The 
natural and unsophisticated response to a literary work is a 
direct apprehension of its content, with little conscious 
awareness of form and style, however much the latter may 
in fact be responsible for the total effect, 

Nor should the primary emphasis be that of the literary 
historian. What C. S. Lewis1 Says of "ancient authors” is 
true of all authors: “The Historical 
briefly, means that when a learned m 


ancient writer, and how far the st 
with what he said in other books, a 
writer’s development, or in the gene: 
it illustrates, and how it affected l 
often it has been misunderstood (es; 
man’s own colleagues), and what the general course of 
criticism on it has been for the last ten years, and what is 


1 The Screwtape Letters, pp. 139-40. (Geoffrey Bles, 1942.) 
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« 
i reet state m the question’. To regard the ancient 
thath possible source of knowledge—to anticipate 
what he said could possibly modify your thoughts and 
your behaviour—this would be rejected as unutterably 
Rupe minded.” “Whether it is true"—4hat is what 
ied vis and girls at school are interested in and what 
[es ould spend much of their time discussing in the 
mus ina class. It may not pay dividends in the examina- 
bein, ut it is promoting the personal growth of human 

cings, 

T What has been said applies also to literary composition. 
he ideal condition for anyone to be in who is embarking 
on a composition is the condition of having something to say 
and a strong desire to communicate it to one or more other people. 
The nearer we approach this ideal the better. The focus of 
attention should always be upon content—upon the 
"message": style and form should develop as aids to effec- 
tive communication and not as isolated accomplishments. 
The sterility of compositions written “to anybody about 
anything” has often been pointed out, and the only 
remedy is adequate attention to content. When the teacher 
‘looks at a pupil’s composition he should make remarks 
about what the pupil is saying as well as about the quality 
of his English. The feeling that, since “composition” 
belongs to the English lesson, the teacher will assess it on 
form, style, and grammar and ignore the content—ignore 
the exciting adventure, the mountain scene, the strongly 
held opinion about television programmes, the know- 
ledgeable discussion of jet aircr aft, or the laboriously 
thought-out arguments for and against capital punishment 
—is a feeling which gnaws at the roots of genuine literary 
production, encouraging polished hypocrisy instead; for 
the intellectual gold of single-minded literary creation is 
substituted the counterfeit coin of pastiche and poetastery. 
bout the contribution 


If we were asked what is unique a 
of literature to intellectual development, we should find 


the answer hard to express. We can see that the contribu- 
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tion is quite different from those of subjects like science and 
mathematics and in fact complementary to them, but it is 
not easy to describe. We have already noted that literature 
ranges widely over the intellectual universe; we may add 
that it preoccupies itself with the less measurable and less 
ponderable aspects of reality which elude the exact sciences. 
Feelings, characters, tragedy, humour, fate, “The ghostly 
language of the antique earth"—they are all intensely 
real, but literature attempts to make them intellectually as 
well as emotionally prehensible. It tries to fashion an 
intellectual net so delicate that it imprisons sunbeams, so 
fine-meshed that it Captures intact wholes (and not just 
what remains after all the subtler ingredients of people 
and situations have slipped through), and yet so strong 
that in its loftier moods it grasps the meaning of all life and 


all existence in a way no philosopher and no scientist can 
do. The pupil’s intelle 


fields of experience, 
which nothing else c 
cesses operate at a 
schoolroom, and do not operate at all if literature is badly 
handled by the teacher, but they represent something 
without which intellec i 


reading—a pursuit that requir ate apparatus— 
and many thousands in writing and in amateur drama. All 
this is so obvious that we may pass on to consider what 
precise influence on our teaching of literature this obieetive 
should exert. J 

In the first place, we must once mi 


: Ore ponder 
said above under “zsthetic develo what was 


pment” and earlier 
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(Chapter II) in our general remarks on preparation for: 
leisure. We can find little satisfaction in the present amount 
of carry-over from literary studies in school to the literary 
pursuits of adult leisure. This failure is evident in all fields 
of literature but most of all in poetry. Much poetry is read 
and learned in school by all pupils, and yet the number of 
people who take any interest in poetry after school is so 
small as to be almost negligible. We can only repeat our 
claim that all too often the essential factor of spontaneous 
pleasure has been overlooked. 

Secondly, we must make practical provision for carry- 
over. The development of school libraries, guidance and 
encouragement in their use, and a deliberate initiation 
into the local system of public libraries deserve more 
attention from teachers than they normally receive. à 

Lastly, we should not forget the creative side, though it 
must be admitted that it is not easy for the ordinary person 
to engage in creative writing as a leisure pursuit. The 
pleasure is not complete unless what has been created can 
be communicated to other people, but facilities for the 
publication of amateur work are limited. The most we can 
do is to see to it that on our side we fulfil our responsibilities 
and turn out from the schools at least a few pupils each 
year who find pleasure and self-fulfilment in literary com- 
Position, whether it be prose, fiction, drama, or poetry. 
Our school magazines are useful in this direction, though 
the practice of producing cyclostyled class magazines at 
frequent intervals is perhaps even more promising, since it 


ives more opportunities to a large number. 

pm coni denis the remaining major entry let SE 
review the minor entries. All we have said under *'leisure 

is applicable to home membership, and we know the 
educative influence of a home full of books. It is interesting, 
however, to look once more to the content of our literature 
and to recollect that the central themes of perhaps the 
majority of our novels and plays bear directly on the home 
and the family—love, courtship, marriage, relationship 
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between children, parents, and grandparents, the revolt of 
the younger generation, marital bliss and misery. The same 
themes predominate in the popular cinema, and there 
seems little doubt that many young people base their ideals 
of home life on what is portrayed on the screen, ideals which 
are often, it must be said, perfectly healthy and sound, if a 
little superficial. Should we not also spare a thought to the 
potential influence of literature in fostering sound attitudes 
to the home? This might involve a certain amount of 
censorship, but it could be justified. More important, how- 
ever, would be the inclusion of family problems and 
questions when, as we recommended above, the content 
of literary works was being discussed. t 
Coming to active citizenship, we would hold, with 
Plato, that literature has a part to play in the making of 
Citizens. We are thinking not so much of patriotic poetry 
as of the prominence of political themes in works by our 
best-known literary figures. We are thinking of Milton, 
Defoe, Swift, Addison, Goldsmith, Burke, Carlyle; of 
Dickens and Kingsley and social reform; of Shakespeare and 
Shaw; of famous speeches by political leaders, from Crom- 
well to Churchill; of war novels and war poetry and their 
handling of conflicts between patriotic and personal 
motives; of the many excellent books of memoirs and the 
political novels of recent times. A teacher of English who 
hopes his pupils will become active citizens need not lower 
his literary standards to find an abundance of inspiring 
works, steeped in the British political tradition, wherewith 
to supplement any more formal instruction in civics the 
pupils may be given in other classes, 
Social development is helped direct] 
societies, play-readings, dramatic produ: 
zines, and the like. There will always be 
make more progress socially in this genera] area of activity 
than in sports or crafts or scientific hobbies, Indirectly, too 
we may hope that the sympathetic stud. EIUS 


we may hoy etic y of literature, with 
its insight into people and their interactions, would foster 


y through literary 
ctions, class maga- 
certain pupils who 
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in the more reflective pupil a greater sensitivity to the full 

significance of personal relationships and the community 

of human beings. What we have said earlier in connection 

Hea the home and family life is also applicable in this wide 
eld. 

After all that has been claimed under the previous 
headings and in our section on Classics we need hardly 
plead the cause of a contribution to moral development 
by literature. Whether we look for the vision of greatness, 
character studies, or the presentation of vital moral issues, 
it would be hard to find good literature which lacks them. 
What is needed, again, is (1) a judicious choice of material, 
and (2) some interest in content: the works will speak for 
themselves. 

After what has been said (especially on pp. 105-108 above 
and in the section on Classics, pp. 115-123) little need be 
added to establish the unique place of literature as a vehicle 
of spiritual development. It may be that the human mind 
has never broken more effectively with the gross entangle- 
ments of the material world and penetrated more power- 
fully into the realm of the spirit than when the greatest 
literary artists received their inspiration. 


He pass'd the flaming bounds of Place and Time: 
The living Throne, the sapphire-blaze, 

Where Angels tremble while they gaze, 

He saw. + 


Finally, it goes without saying that the study of literature 
depends on, and at the same time promotes, proficiency in 
two of the three traditional basic skills. No amount of 
literary appreciation or imaginative composition should 
ever be thought of as “compensating” for deficiencies in the 
basic skills: these skills constitute a separate objective, with 
regard to which the demands of society are inexorable. 

We cannot just leave it at that, however. We have chosen 
to put up “Skills” as a separate objective, and we have 

1 Gray, on Milton. 
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chosen to consider literary and utilitarian writing separately. 
In practice, however, these aspects are seldom clearly 
separable, In assessing and commenting on pupils’ written 
Work, for instance, we find our attention oscillating between 
the formal accuracy of the English and the quality of the 
thought communicated. Should we give a mark for the 
former and another mark for the latter? Should we 
emphasize the former in some lessons and the latter in 
others? Which is more important at the primary stage? 
Which at the secondary stage? Is improvement in one 
achieved at the expense of the other? This is one of the 
most difficult problems the teacher of English has to face. 
We reproduce in full an article written by a teacher in the 
Times Educational Supplement not because it says anything 
new, but for the opposite reason. It states with perfect 
clarity the problem as it confronts every thoughtful teacher 
of English, especially in non-academic secondary schools. 


A FAILURE TO WnrrE Encusi 
From a Correspondent 


t i write 

their own interpretation of the talk. hie) etic ioys 
Below is the effort of a 13-year-old bo TN EIN 
It is based on the history talk of septe Q. 96 Aesth 


mber 25, 1952, entitled: 


* 1952, p. 1034 (italics mine), 
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EIGHT YEARS or SCHOOL 


The boy’s work is presented here in the hope that it may pro- 
voke some little discussion about (1) why a boy writes like this at 
the age of 13 years, and (2) what can be done about it. For 
example: this boy has already had eight years of schooling, and 
if, during that time, he had been disciplined and forced into mechanical 
accuracy, would he now have produced his free-flowing ideas in so easy a 
style? Would he have become so obsessed with the importance of spelling 
and punctuation that we would not have drawn from him anything so 
abundant as this piece of work, nor have given him the satisfaction and 
worth-while experience of producing it? " 

Possibly there is no more important problem in the schools 
to-day. Certainly, it is widely discussed, and rightly so, for there 
must be tens of thousands of children like this one. I hasten to add 
that this School, as every other secondary modern school, has a 
goodly percentage of children who write English which is both 
800d in style and grammatically correct. How can we help these 
others, without destroying them? 


Tue Boy’s Essay 


, In the 17th century boys of 12 and 13 were made to go to work 
in the fields mines or mills. This story is about one of those boys no 
different from any other he is 12 years of age and his name is tom. 

Om was to work in a small weaveing mill. His father accom- 
Paned him to the mill where his employer was wateing. When 
hed introduced them to his wife a daugter he explaind about rhe 
Job to tom and showed him around the mill. Well tom he said 
cheerfuly do you think youl like it here? yes very much I hope 
Said tom. Good he said then well signe this paper What is it said 
tom? oh its a sort of an agreement Il explain you see it is an agree- 
Ment that you will stop with me for seven years. Now do you 
understand. Yes said tom but what is all this writing at the bottom? 
oh that Il read youitif you like. it says that you work hard and earne 
your wages. oh yes I will do that said tom and he said you realise 
it is of your own free will that you take up this apprenticeship yes 
Said tom I do sir. Very well then said the employer now tom we 
bothe have to signe this agreement I cant write my name said tom 
hesitating a little oh then you will have to make a cross it is 
called makeing your mark Il signe your name for you. but just 
One thing more he said your farthe has to pay 30 shillings as a 
down payment yes said toms farthe I have it here in my poket he 
you are thank you very much said the employer. now I have to 
"tear the agrement in half. oh dont they tear in half easy. yes he 
said look can you see that it is perferated oh yes said tom and look 
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When I put the paper together the perferations fit exactly together. 
yes said tom I see. and now said the employer I keep one half and 
you keep the other if you find the job to hard you give me your 
half of the paper to me. oh Im sure Il not find the job too hard 
said tom. right then that over and done with you are now my 
apprentice. yes sir said tom. Well farthe goodbiy. goodbiy tom and 
work hard. yes farthe goodbiy. As toms farthe left some small 
tears trickled down toms face. never mind Tom chin up said the 
employers wife and tom smiled because he had a graet life in front 
of him learning a good trade as a weaver. 


There is no easy answer to this pressing problem. We 
would insist that both proficiency in the basic skills on the 
one hand, as represented by formal correctness, and 
esthetic and intellectual development on the other, RS 
represented by the free flow of ideas and their effective 
arrangement, must be aimed at. The teacher who neglects 
either is at fault, but the best method of ensuring the 
attainment of both by the time a pupil leaves school has 
yet to be agreed upon. We might suggest, however, that the 
sequence most likely to produce the desired results is not 
a heavy emphasis on formal accuracy at the primary stage 
followed by encouragement in the expression of ideas at 
the secondary stage. There is reason to believe, on the 
contrary, that the best results come from considerable 
freedom in the early years, with progressively stricter 
insistence on formal accuracy as school life goes on. If the 
early freedom is lacking, we may finish up with a pupil 
who expresses neatly and correctly what is not worth 
expressing; if the later discipline is missing—as it seems to 
have been in the case of the boy who wrote the essay 
quoted—our pupil may have an imaginative and fertile 
mind which nevertheless cuts no ice in the community. The 
former fault cannot easily be put right; the latter may still 
respond to treatment. We remember the words of Quin- 
tilian: 

“The young should be more daring and inventive and 
should rejoice in their inventions, even though correctness. 
and severity are still to be acquired. Exuberance is easily 
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remedied, but barrenness is incurable, be your efforts what 
they may. . . . I like to see the first fruits of the mind copious 
to excess and almost extravagant in their profusion. . . . 
We must, therefore, take especial care, above all where 
boys are concerned, to avoid a dry teacher. . . . For with 
such a teacher . . . the boys, while they are content that 
their work should be devoid of faults, fall into the fault of 
being devoid of merit. . . . It is worth while too to warn the 
teacher that undue severity in correcting faults is liable at 
times to discourage a boy’s mind from effort. He loses hope 
and gives way to vexation, then last of all comes to hate 
his work and fearing everything attempts nothing. This 
Phenomenon is familiar to farmers who hold that the 
Pruning-hook should not be applied while the leaves are 
yet young.” 1 


CiLAssiCs 


roc 45 «405: 6 3 3.9) xot tia 
Sk. Cu. Ho. Oc. Le. A.G. | Ph. Ae. So. Sp. In. Mo. 


XX x AT RE LASS 


Tt is not our main purpose here to take sides in the 
Controversy which rages around Latin and Greek. Their 
value is not immediately obvious in twentieth-century 
Society; and yet many of our ablest pupils still elect to take 
Classical courses. Attacks on the Classics continue to come 
at intervals, and each attack draws new defensive state- 
ments from the classicists. Suffice it to remember that 
Classical studies have an illustrious history as the keystone 


1 Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, II (iv) 6-11. (Translation by H. E. 
Butler; Loeb Classical Library.) E 

? E.g. “(Studies in Latin] constitute an almost negligible element in 
the mental capital on which modern civilization operates its institutions.” 
R.L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education, chap. IX. (Macmillan, 
1928). 
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of a liberal education and that we should have to be very 
sure of our ground before we supported any move for their 
overthrow. 

Our first consideration is naturally under culture, and 
we begin with culture in the narrower sense of “the best 
which has been thought and said in the world”. One of the 
most consistently prominent features of pronouncements 
on the Classics by enthusiasts has been the vigorous asser- 
tion not only of their excellence but of their uniqueness. 
Greek and Latin literature is represented in the report + of 
a distinguished committee as “literature, both in prose 
and poetry, which in the judgment of many is absolutely 
the noblest in the world; but, if that claim is not admitted, 
is at least unique, inimitable, and irreplaceable. We have 
here a spiritual value which cannot be exactly reckoned; 
but which certainly, to some of those who have experience 
of it, ranks among the most treasured possessions of their 
lives.” A similar claim is accepted in a later report? as 
“indisputable”. 

If we widen the meaning of culture a little (though not 
to its fullest extent) we find an equally strong argument 
for the contribution of Classics, A study of the ancient 
Classics in their historical setting is held by many to be 
essential to an understanding of our modern civilization, 
since the civilization of the Greco-Roman era provides 
the foundations on which our own has been built. A 
passage from the Norwood Report 3 expresses this view 
clearly: 

“We are not prepared to 
reformers of the curriculum 
of Classics from the second 


follow the lead of those 
who would eject the study 


ary Grammar School on the 
1 The Classics in Education: Report of Comm; " T 
Prime Minister (LM SO, 1921) p. y, "tte appointed by th 
2 Secondary Education: Report of the Advisory Cy : ioniü 
Scotland GEM.SO, 1947), P- 79- i ry Council on Education i 
3 Curriculum a aminations in Secondary Schools: z 
mittee of the Secondary Schools Examination Couscl THAIS 
1941), p. 119. 
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ground that their study is irrelevant to the purposes of 
modern society. We do not take the view that modern 
Society purposes to turn its back upon its own English 
culture and to deny to succeeding generations one of the 
means of understanding themselves and their inherited 
traditions. We are not afraid of the word traditions, for 
continuity is essential to culture, and a deliberate cut 
condemns an age to ignorance of the influences which 


have made it and therefore denies to it real knowledge of 
itself.” 


What are we to make of such comprehensive assertions? 

Firstly, we must consider how far advanced in his 
classical studies a pupil must be before these cultural 
benefits begin to accrue. May it be that the boy struggling 
with deponent verbs or haltingly translating Thucydides at 
the rate of half a page per hour has a long way to go before 
any relevance to modern society or culture, let alone any 
Sweetness and light”, begins to show itself? Should a con- 
Sideration of this objective be confined to the sixth form 
or the university? Our answer is No. We confess that all 
too often Latin and Greek (especially the former) are 
taught in such a way as amply to justify suspicion: exclusive 
attention is given to the consolidation of linguistic founda- 
fons, and few glimmers of classical culture penetrate the 
drabness of the grammar-grind. But there is nothing 
Inevitable about such a state of affairs. A teacher who 
clieves that the Classics have an important cultural con- 
tribution to make to the education of his pupils has no 
difficulty in bringing in, from the first day onwards, constant 
references to Greek and Roman life, thought, literature, 
art, and government, and to links with our modern 
Society, Even if linguistic progress suffered a slight set-back 
because of the time devoted to these discussions, we still 
hold that they should take place. But we do not fear any 
Such set-back: the illumination afforded to language work 
by frequent incidental references and cross-references is 
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out of all proportion to the comparatively small amount 
of time spent in making them. F 

Secondly, we must try to estimate how much of this 
cultural benefit is obtainable through translations and 
through works in English. The classical purists listen to 
any such suggestion with ill-concealed disgust, but it may 
be that the extra benefit gained by reading the Classics 
in the original languages is too small to compensate for 
the energy and time expended in learning these languages 
(apart, that is, from any “disciplinary” claims made for 
the process of learning them, a separate question which we 
come to later). It may be, too, that many more pupils are 
capable of assimilating something of classical culture than 
are endowed with sufficient native intelligence to cope with 
the languages themselves. It is not uncommon to fin 
adults who have built up an extensive acquaintance with 
the ancient world through translations—nor to find un- 
cultured ignoramuses who spent many years on Latin and 
Greek at school. This is too big a problem to attack m 
detail here. We shall be content to state the conclusions 
that many seem to have come to. (1) At least a minority of 
able pupils should learn Latin and Greck and preserve, for 
themselves and for the community at large, the classical 
treasures in their pristine purity, though even they can 
derive more benefit than has sometimes been realized by 
the extensive supplementary use of translations. (2) Many 
more pupils—perhaps the majority—may be given profit- 
able access, through translations, to the culture of the 
ancient world without learning the languages at all. 

It all boils down to this, that the Classics teacher who 
sincerely believes that classical culture has much to offer, 


: Xr whose claims are aridly con- 
fined to the intellectual discipline supposed to derive from 
laborious application to the linguistic difficulties of Latin 
and Greek, will find countless o ortuniti din; 

that culture widely and effectively. ies olispreading 


We now come naturally to the objective of intellectual 
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development, and immediately find ourselves on the 
happy hunting-ground of the “mental discipline" con- 
troversialists. The protagonists on both sides tend to con- 
centrate on the Classics, for they present the clearest case 
9f a claim for general intellectual training vigorously 
asserted by one side and contemptuously rejected by the 
other. Let us hear the actual words of some of the supporters 
of the claim: 

*. . . a peculiar course of training which requires the 
exercise of many different powers of the mind and-forms 
à remarkable combination of memory-training, imagina- 
ton, esthetic appreciation, and scientific method." 1 

“If in after life your job is to think, render thanks to 
Providence which ordained that, for five years of your 
youth, you did a Latin prose once a week and daily con- 
Strued some Latin author.” 2 

“Most people who have tried it [doing Greek prose] 
Would agree that an hour of this work takes more out of a 
man than any other intellectual exercise; and it is not 
Surprising if this is so. For almost every muscle of the mind 
has been exercised: imagination to grasp the real meaning 
In à new and concrete form, accuracy to let slip no ounce 
of the original thought, logic to fit the parts together in a 
Coherent whole, besides the zsthetic sense to give it pro- 
Portion and shape. The result in itself is, in a sense, worth- 
less, but the process is invaluable; and to condemn Proses 
because bits of artificial Greek and Latin are of no actual 
use is like ridiculing physical training on the ground that 
it is a waste of time to spend an hour putting the body into 
uncomfortable positions." ? 

So much for one side. We have already encountered 
the opposition view in our early discussion on the nature of 


1 The Glassics in Education: Report of a Committee appointed by the 


Pri ini: H.M.S.O. 1921), p- 7. 
AAT ND ERE The Aims of Education, p. 100. (Williams and 


N i t 
UM Sedet A Defence of Classical Education, pp. 226-7. 


(Macmillan, 1916.) 
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intellectual development (p. 46). It denies “transfer of 
training”, and insists that intensive practice in, say, Latin 
prose will lead to an improved ability to do Latin prose; 
but to nothing besides. Any talk of a general training of 
judgment, reasoning, imagination, and other supposed 
“faculties”, they say, is nonsense, and has been disproved 
both theoretically and experimentally. ; 
Our conclusion must follow the lines of our previous dis- 
cussion of intellectual development generally. We must 
bow to psychological evidence to the extent of basing our 
main claim for the Classics on other grounds than mental 
discipline—that is, on content rather than on form. We 
may still retain our entry under intellectual development, 
but must realize that it is justified more through the 
acquisition of fruitful knowledge than through the power of 
mental gymnastics. At the same time, the old disciplinary 
claims need not be dropped altogether, for, as we have 
seen, transfer of training does take place if procedures, 
methods, habits of work, ideals of precision, ideals of 
clarity, and the like are consciously recognized and their 
applications in other fields indicated. Only highly intel- 
ligent pupils can do this unaided, and the apparent success 
of Classics in this direction in the past may have been due 
to the fact that by tradition the most intelligent boys were 
always diverted into the Classical course. This is no longer 
the case, and so there is all the more reason to insist that 
“transfer”, if it is desired, must be worked for. The position 
is accepted by many modern classical teachers, and 


full discussions of the problem and its solution are available.? 
It will be seen that our remaini 


1 E.g. C. H. Wheldon: “Training in Latin and i r 
Work." (Journal of Educational Psychology, Oct, E ply s e 
(Quoted in the Spens Report, rst Edition, 1939; Appendia V. D 

* E.g. H. A. K. Hunt, Training Through Latin. (Melbourne, ae ds B 
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to make a substantial contribution to a pupil’s power of 
using his own language as a means of clear and efficient 
communication. It is possible for him thus to acquire a rich 
vocabulary, a facility for lucid, robust, and yet graceful 
expression, a knack of producing the mot juste, and a healthy 
hatred of what is either woolly or tawdry. The word we 
have purposely used above is “possible”, for unless the 
teacher keeps this objective continually in mind its attain- 
ment is a chancy matter. As much attention should be 
focused on the quality of a pupil’s English translations as 
on the Latinity of his proses; no example of a neat phrase, 
a succinct way of turning a complex idea, or a clever trans- 
lation, should ever pass unremarked. Without this direction 
from the teacher even a strenuous classical course may bear 
little enough fruit in the way of improved powers of expres- 
sion. 

We conclude by glancing at the objectives to which we 
Suggest that the Classics can make at least a minor con- 
tribution. 

For the able and public-spirited pupil, destined to play 
an influential part in the affairs of the state, the Classics 
have something to offer as a preparation for active 
Citizenship. So many of our political institutions have 
their roots in Greece and Rome, and so many of our present- 
day problems show themselves in their least complicated 
and least distorted form in the ancient world, that it would 
be a distinct loss if the parallels between that world and 
ours were not pointed out to classical pupils. An occasional 
observation in the reading of Thucydides or Plato or Cicero 
or Tacitus will often be enough to bring home to the pupil 
the striking relevance of what he reads to our own British 
democracy, but if the observation is left unmade, the 
lesson will usually be lost. ; 

We may well be taken to task for making only a minor 
entry under zesthetic development, for a well-conducted 
course of classical studies acquaints the pupil not only with 
Homer, the Greek tragedians, Catullus and Virgil, but 
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with classical art and architecture and with the gracious 
dignity of Athenian life. We have hesitated to make a 
major claim under this heading only because it is the 
school stage with which we are mainly concerned, and it 
would be hard to show that school studies in Latin and 
Greek make a contribution to zsthetic development com- 
parable with that of English literature, music, or art, the 
only subjects for which we have claimed a major entry. 
However, the important fact is that classical studies do have 
an esthetic contribution to make, and we are convinced 
that this contribution may be greatly enhanced if only the 
teacher takes the opportunities which present themselves 
of pointing out the directions in which to look for beauty. 
Even the able pupil, engrossed in the unravelling of 
linguistic knots, may fail to notice the beauty of the lines 
he reads unless his attention is drawn to it. A passing word 
of appreciation of a Homeric simile, a “chorus-ending 
from Euripides”, a fine Ciceronian period, or a stately line 
of Virgil, is often the only Spark required to light up the 
whole passage and expose the pupil to the impact of its 
artistry. It is obvious, too, that à classical teacher who is 
interested in this objective will not omit to introduce 
pupils, even (perhaps especially) at an early stage in their 
School course, to pictures and models of Greck and Roman 
art and architecture. The recent development of visual 


aids in the teaching of Classics makes this much easier now 
than it was a generation ago. 


We have already dealt wit 
development when we discusse: 
of the Classics, for most of the 


h one aspect of moral 
d the "disciplinary" claims 
benefits claimed could be 


education—knowledge of the good—it is apparent that 
classical studies have something 

giants among the ancients whos 
given a chance to impress our pu 
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All that is necessary is an unobtrusive touch of reverence on 
the teacher's part when dealing with the deeds of these 
men and an occasional observation, or even a short dis- 
cussion, on the intrinsic moral worth of their fateful 
decisions (for example, on Socrates’ refusal to accept the 
opportunity of escaping). 
p which point (if not much earlier) we pass over into 
S sphere of spiritual development. In the case of senior 
Popis advanced enough to know and appreciate some- 
ing of ancient life and literature, classical studies have, 
pes both a direct and an indirect contribution to 
offer in this sphere. The direct contribution comes mainly 
es the spiritual insight of the Greek poets and dramatists. 
B reek tragedy represents a high tide in the human explora- 
lon of the spiritual universe, and unless the teaching is 
clumsy, senior pupils can hardly fail to be affected. The 
indirect contribution is in the narrower field of specifically 
Christian understanding. The Christian religion was born 
in the Greco-Roman world, and the classical student, 
besides being able to read the New Testament in the 
original language, is capable of seeing it and the early life 
of the Church in its historical setting. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
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Strange as it may seem, it is harder to reach agreement 
about the principal aims of modern language teaching than 
about those of the teaching of the ancient Classics, in spite 
of the fact that the prima facie case for including modern 
languages in the curriculum is stronger. The very fact that 
they have some direct utilitarian value as well as indirect 
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“educational” value makes for divergence of opinion both 
on content and on methods, as well as on the wider question 
of which languages should be taught and which pupils 
should learn them. (Nothing shows up the variety of views 
on fundamental aims more than the present controversy 
about the place, if any, of a modern language in the cur- 
riculum of the junior secondary or secondary modern 
school; A study of the views expressed is recommended as 
an aid to the appreciation of underlying differences in 
educational theory.) We cannot go into these questions 
here, but we may hope that they are seen in a clearer light 
after we have made our routine analysis of the contribu- 
tions of the subject. : 

As in the case of Classics, our first concern is with 
culture. 

Some would concentrate on culture in the narrower 
sense. “A major criterion,” says Livingstone, *in the 
choice of a language is the wisdom and greatness to which 
its knowledge opens the door." 'The main reason, he says, 
for teaching a pupil German is that it will introduce him 
to Goethe, Heine, Schiller, and Lessing. This general prin- 
ciple has been discussed in our treatment of Classics above, 
and much of wha 
languages. Whether or not we agree that this is their main 
aim, it is cl 
the more advanced stages, one of the crowning glories of 


care in the method of presentat 

pediments, whether of ignorance or o. 

cleared away, so that when the wo; 

may make its maximum impact, 
There are others who are more int 

aspect of culture. The main value of the study of a modern 

language, they would say, is that it Opens up to the pupil 

1 Education for a World Adrift, p. 35. (C.ULP., 1943.) 
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the whole way of life of a foreign people. This is possible 
from the start: the pupil who is learning French is intro- 
duced to French customs, French ways of talking, thinking, 
working, playing, eating, travelling, and all the rest. 
School vacation parties visit France and the impressions 
gain reality. As far as possible, the lessons are conducted in 
French. French pictures, posters, maps, and magazines 
adorn the classroom, which becomes a little piece’ of La 
Republique Frangaise inside the school walls. The ex- 
perience of living inside a foreign culture for a while each 
day expands the pupil’s personality, freeing him from the 
blinkers that his own culture pattern imposes on him and 
giving him a strength and flexibility which would otherwise 
be impossible. We may or may not agree that this is the 
Primary aim, but our teaching would be impoverished if 
We refused altogether to work along these lines. 

As for the other two objectives against which we have 

made major entries, skills and intellectual develop- 
ment, we venture to suggest that what was said under these 
headings in our section on Classics is more or less applicable, 
mutatis mutandis, to modern languages. Ardent classicists 
would say that the benefits conferred are smaller, but we 
still feel that a major contribution is being made. Much 
can obviously be achieved in these directions, but only if 
the aims are consciously pursued. 
. Similarly, to avoid further repetition, what was argued 
in our Classics section concerning the minor entries under 
zsthetic development and moral development may 
be re-read as broadly relevant to modern languages, 
though necessary differences in emphasis and quality as 
well as content will be evident. 

As in the case of Classics, an entry has been made under 
active citizenship. This time, however, the justification 
is not quite the same. It is closely tied up with what we 
said above about living temporarily inside a foreign culture. 
The pupil who is able to step inside a Frenchman’s skin and 
see the world through his eyes is likely to be a better 
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citizen as a result. National, political, racial, and religious 
prejudices dissolve, or at least relax their stranglehold, and 
the pupil will have a better chance of achieving that detach- 
ment which is a considerable aid even to national citizen- 
ship and a veritable necessity for intelligent interest and 
participation in international politics. 4 
We have thought it possible to suggest contributions 
also to leisure and to social development. These may 
be taken together. The writing of letters by pupils to 
foreign pen-friends, the employment of young foreigners 
as assistants in our schools to help in conversational 
practice, and the organization of trips abroad all make, or 
can make, a distinct contribution to a pupil’s social growth. 
Discreetly handled, these activities can give a pupil more 
self-confidence, better manners, and a greater capacity for 
mixing in a friendly manner with people who are unlike 
himself. Moreover, since Continental holiday-making is 
becoming ever more popular among adults, even of 
moderate means, these school activities provide a specific 
preparation for this particular way of spending leisure time. 
The teacher who values these objectives will not be unduly 
perturbed when occasionally certain excursions or con- 
Versations to not seem to Pay their full dividends in 
increased linguistic Proficiency if he notices at the same 
time that something equally educative is undoubtedly 
happening. 
Spite of the prominence of 
ssion of the value of modern 
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all have an overt vocational orientation. We shall confine 
ourselves to the subjects which are most commonly offered 
in British secondary schools, usually occupying a fairly 
prominent place in our junior secondary or secondary 
modern schools (we are not dealing here with the special 
position of secondary technical schools). These are (a) 
technical” subjects (woodwork, metalwork, technical 
drawing, etc.) ; (b) commercial subjects (typing, shorthand, 
bookkeeping, office work); and (c) domestic subjects or 
homecraft” (cookery, laundrywork, sewing, knitting, 
dressmaking, and household management generally). 


TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 
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In order to avoid repeating much that was said under 
the heading of Handicrafts, we would ask the reader to 
turn back to that section. As was said there, no clear 
dividing line either can or ought to be drawn between 
Crafts and “technical subjects”, though we decribed the 
former as emphasizing the more artistic aspect of manual 
activity and are considering the latter as emphasizing the 
More directly vocational or utilitarian aspects. The pupil 
1n the “technical” class will necessarily spend more time in 
Mastering trade techniques and practising basic processes, 
and will be concerned just as much that the article he makes 
be strong and serviceable as that it be beautiful. 

If, therefore, we stretch, for the present purpose, our 
Conception of the “functional”? element in beauty to take 
account of the satisfaction a good tradesman feels in some- 
thing which is strong, or runs smoothly, or in some other 
way is perfectly adapted to the purpose it is designed to 
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serve, we can say that the remarks made in the Handicrafts 
section on all the objectives we have marked here with 
minor crosses may be taken as applying also to “technical 
subjects”. 

That leaves us only with the major entry under occupa- 
tion to discuss. Is the main aim of these subjects a direct 
preparation for earning a living by working in wood or 
metal? A certain number of the boys will certainly embark 
on such trades, but, when we consider the proportion of 
adults so engaged and compare it with the proportion of 
boys who take these subjects at school, it becomes evident 
that the majority of these boys will eventually find jobs 
which have little or nothing to do with the “technical 
subjects” they studied. Is it right, then, to make any 
entry, let alone a major one, under this heading? 7 

This is a difficult question to answer, but we are inclined 
to leave the entry as it is just because, as we said, the sub- 
ject has a vocational orientation. The appearance and atmos- 
phere of a technical class is that of preparation for an adult 
occupation, and we feel that is as it should be. It will be 
recalled that in our first discussion of “Occupation” as an 
objective (p. 25), we stressed the importance of a job as 
a rôle in society and the interest of a healthy adolescent 10 
finding such a réle for himself. It is this “occupational 
aura” which we consider to be the special value attaching to 
a technical class, for, properly appreciated and handled, it 
supplies the motive power, especially in the case of non- 
academic pupils, for a great deal of thoroughly educative 
work. In the first place, it is good for the adolescent, even 
though his eventual job may have little to do with the 
particular subject-matter of the class, to spend some hours 
each week in a vocational atmosphere pervaded by adult 
standards of work and adult terminology. One might 
reasonably hope that, provided the eventual occupation of 
the pupil did not differ too markedly from that towards 
which the class was orientated for any “transfer to be 
possible, there would be a carry-over, at least of attitude, 
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which would be an important contribution to the pupil’s 
adjustment to the world of work. In the second place, the 
far-sighted technical teacher is able to introduce much 
general and basic education by stealth. If he is concerned 
with the whole list of objectives, and not merely with the 
Vocational one, he will cleverly harness the vocational 
interest of the pupils to advance their speech, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, self-confidence, honesty, self-discipline, 
and all the other abilities or qualities associated with the 
objectives in our list. 

We might paraphrase an interesting passage, in a book * 
written almost a century ago, in the following way. 
Suppose John is making a box. If the main purpose is that 
the box should be as good as possible, that is technical 
education; if the main purpose is that the making of the 
box should help John to become a better boy, that is liberal 
education. The moral of this is plain: the instructor in 
technical subjects in school must be a teacher as well as a 
craftsman. He must be a good craftsman, of course: other- 
Wise the work will lack that stamp of authenticity from which 
We have said so many blessings flow. But if he is a mere 
craftsman he will tend to be more interested in the box 
than in John, and will be impatient with all the “minor” 
Contributions to other more personal objectives which we 
have claimed as possible. Only if he is a teacher as well will 
he take the wider view, enjoying a secret pleasure at signs 
of John’s advance in any of these more personal directions 
even at times when the material results of the boy's efforts 
are disappointing. We say *secret?, because there must 
be a certain amount of benevolent duplicity. If the voca- 
tional atmosphere is to be preserved, the teacher should 
appear to the pupils to be concerned first and foremost with 
the quality of the work they produce—with the boxes— 
though in fact he is conferring wider educational benefits 
surreptitiously. 

1H. Latham, The Action of Examinations (1877); quoted in the Spens 
Report (1st Edition), Appendix II, p. 413- 

1 P.O—5 
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ComMERCIAL SuBJECTS 


What we have said above about technical subjects un 
the heading of occupation applies also, mutatis mutat e 
to commercial subjects, for the prestige of “office” life i3 
high, especially among adolescent girls, who are sometime 
willing to work hard at commercial subjects while they 
fail to respond with any zest to other curricular offerings. 
It is true that the major entry under this heading is more 
directly justified here than in the case of technical subjects, 
since a larger proportion of commercial pupils will probably 
actually enter the occupations at which their course - 
directed, but we would still emphasize the importance o 
keeping the course in the hands of genuine teachers with an 
appreciation of the wider aspects of education. - 

The entry under skills is important. Commercial pupils 
are continuously brought face to face with the necessity for 
speaking and writing good English and for being able to 
comprehend letters and written instructions, Errors 1n 
spelling and punctuation, 
columns wrongl 
the office atmosphere of a 


it to account, Nor need 


; in this case, for it is well known 
that when typists and secretaries fail to give satisfaction it 


is more often owing to basic flaws in thei, command of 
English than to shortcomings in the mechanics of short- 
hand and typewriting. 
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An entry under intellectual development is appro- 
priate because for some pupils the commercial course with 
its sense of urgency and its drive provides a stimulus for 
intellectual effort which they have not known before. The 
non-academic girl who has for years drifted through school 
may find, on starting her commercial course, that she has 
ms to maintain a state of mental alertness over longer 
Periods than before. The actual level of the intellectual 
demands made by a commercial course at school is not 
high if compared with the academic subjects, but it is 

igher than some of its pupils have been accustomed to, 
for Concentration, attention, thoroughness, and accuracy 
are now required of them all the time, carelessness being so 
Clearly disastrous. Moreover, since many of the activities 
Practised—reading, writing, speaking, listening, arranging, 
Counting—are as prominent in the world at large as in the 
Office, there is ample reason to expect “transfer”. To many 
Pupils, even if they do not take up office work later on, a 
Commercial course has great benefits to offer. 

As for moral development, the application to work 
and the self-discipline involved has already been noted. We 
Would mention in addition the increased amour propre which 
a skilfully conducted commercial course can give to its 
Pupils. If the atmosphere is more that of the office than 
that of the School, the pupil enjoys a payment in advance, 
SO to speak, of that social esteem which prompts so many 
Birls to become typists when they could earn more in the 
factories, This access of self-respect will not take place 
Unless thought is given to it by teachers. Even if it does, it 
May take an undesirable turn and make the girl conceited 
and affected. We believe, however, that, well handled, it 
Can give a valuable boost to the growth of character. 

What we have already said suggests an entry under 
Social development. If we try to find out why girls go in 
for clerical or secretarial work, or why they prefer working 
in one office and dislike working in another, we usually 
find that the main factor is a social one. The pleasure of 
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continually associating and co-operating with people, and 
the feeling of comradeship and “belonging” which iS 
enjoyed by the staff of an office where personal relation- 
ships are good are obviously highly valued by the BES 
of typists. We see no reason why teachers should D 
attempt to keep the style and tone of some of the activities 
in a commercial course, even at school, at a high enoug 
social level to further the social maturation of the pupils- 


Domestic Susjecrs (or HoMECRAFT) 


Domestic 
Subjects 


A course in Domestic Science, or Domestic Economy, OF 
—to give it its best name—Homecraft, is potentially one 9 
the most widely educative experiences that the school ca? 
offer. Its opportunities are limitless, In many schools our 
homecraft teachers realize this and provide a richer nurture 
for their girls than any other school department, though 
they do not always get the esteem they deserve from their 
more academic colleagues. In other schools the domestic 
course is jejune and dreary, and rightly holds a low place 
in the regard of pupils, Parents, employers, and school 
staff. Since we believe this Subject to be in the top rank of 
importance, we must explain carefully how it makes the 
REDE contributions to our Objectives which we claim 

or it. 

The major entry under occupation is to be considered 
along the same lines as the entry under this heading for 
the ave preceding dir The occupation for which the 

upil is being prepared may be : 1 i 
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t 
housewife. In this subject, as in the other vocational sub- 
Jects, we must do everything possible to create and preserve 
the atmosphere of adult reality which sets the tone and 
provides the incentive. It is easy to destroy this, by osten- 
tatiously treating the pupils as children and conducting the 
Course in traditional schoolmarm style; it is not so easy for 
the teachers who do it to appreciate fully what it is they 
have destroyed—nothing less than the psychological power- 
house from which the whole course should draw its sig- 
nificance and drive. 

The major contribution to home membership is direct 
and all-embracing. The quality of a family depends first 
and foremost on the quality of the wife and mother, and a 
Course which expressly trains a girl to run a home must 
take first place among elements in the conventional cur- 
riculum making for good home membership. 

Let us take culture next. Homecraft studies have 
unequalled opportunities for raising the cultural level of 
the pupils and thus that of their future homes and families. 

ress, furnishings, pictures, ornaments, meals, manners, 
and speech—in each of these fields a far-sighted homecraft 
teacher can work wonders, if she has a will to do so. For 
the home is a setting which is of some personal interest to 
all pupils. It is only realistic to admit that the majority of 
Our pupils will not be frequenters of art galleries or sym- 
Phony concerts or even libraries. But most of them will 
display some interest in a more directly personal and 
familiar aspect of culture—good taste, brightness, character, 
and “quality” in the home. This interest is strong in the 
adult population, as can be seen from the crowds flocking 
to Ideal Home exhibitions, and is becoming stronger as 
More families move into better houses where it is at least 
Possible to begin to live in a way worthy of a civilized 
cree i hy MEN 

So many are the opportunities in this direction that it 
‘is nothing short of a tragedy if the homecraft teacher is 
not herself an enthusiast for good taste in the home. It is of 
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2 
course an advantage if the school has a separate flat or 
house in which homecraft instruction is centred, for the 
realistic setting doubles the effectiveness of the teaching. 
But the teacher is the main factor: if she believes that part 
of her duty is to disseminate culture, she will achieve much 
even in poor school conditions, and if she is indifferent the 
work that goes on even in a fine suite of well-equipped rooms 
can be empty and spiritless. It is not suggested that any 
special time in the syllabus should be allocated to these 
cultural contributions: they should come incidentally am 

naturally when cloth is being chosen, or a dress cut, OF 2 
cooked meal is being laid out on a table, or a vase 9 
flowers is being filled and placed in a room, or visitors to 
the school are given a morning coffee, or a mannequin 
parade is staged. 5 

The entry under skills is reasonable, for proficiency 1” 
these is obviously important in the running of a home. 
The teacher should ensure that the work is so arranged that 
practice in the basic skills is involved. We would refer to 
what was said earlier about the contribution of spoken 
English, written English, and arithmetic to home member- 
ship (pp. 59, 62, 82). 

The homecraft course is also a potentially fruitful pre- 
paration for leisure, for the domestic arts—sewing 
embroidery, knitting, fancy cookery, entertaining—co” 
stitute one of the major fields of adult leisure activity 
among women. At the risk of tedium, the all-important 
warning must be repeated once more: unless an element 
of positive enjoyment is introduced and maintained, it is 


unlikely that what is learned at school will pass over into 
adult leisure. 


We have made an entry, 


er though with some diffidence; 
even under active citizens 


oS. hip. We justify this because 
there is evidence that the Bousewirc ii E eS being 


recognized as a power in the lang, Politicians, looking for 
votes, rarely fail nowadays to appeal to her in their 
manifestoes, and it is noticeable that “a housewife” often 
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appears now on committees and commissions appointed to 
make enquiries and recommendations concerning social 
and economic problems. A public-spirited teacher should 
interest her pupils in the public services that affect the 
home—there are few that do not—and encourage them to 
discuss them and express their views freely but sensibly and 
constructively. 

On the personal side, we can justify entries in at least 
five of the six columns. Physical development is aided, 
at least indirectly, through the training in household 
hygiene—cleanliness, ventilation, food values, and the 
like—which figures prominently in the homecraft depart- 
ment, Æsthetic development is fostered by the many 
activities we reviewed under “Culture”. Intellectual 
development may be promoted in the same way as we 
claimed it may be promoted by the other “vocational” 
Subjects: for some adolescents the vocational stimulus is 
necessary to make them think. We need only stress that this 
objective should be kept consciously in mind by the teacher: 
she should force them to think, by giving them opportunities 
for choice and initiative in planning meals, designing 
clothes, or solving practical household problems, and avoid 
what used to be all too common—a mechanical step-by- 
Step following out of orders issued from the teacher’s desk. 
Moral development in the general sense of character- 
building through discipline is fostered as much by this 
Subject as by others, with the special advantage that the 
Setting in which it takes place is similar enough to that in 
which a considerable majority of girls will eventually find 
themselves for us to expect a fair amount of “transfer”. 

Social development is perhaps the most important of 
these personal contributions. The homecraft department 
in most good schools is called upon from time to time to 
do the catering and sometimes also the entertaining, when 
school parties are held, or visitors call, or to help with the 
costumes in the school play. The practice, now increasingly 
common, of inviting the parents to a meal which the girls 
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prepare and serve is so good as to be beyond praise. Such 
functions are a powerful stimulus to social advance. The 
effect on the pupils is occasionally remarkable: awkward- 
ness and unco-operativeness may melt away, and unsus- 
pected social qualities—even social graces—may make their 
appearance. We feel that the homecraft teacher, looking 
round at her pupils confidently and competently comport- 
ing themselves in a civilized manner on a social occasion 
should realize, especially if the school is in a poor area, tha 
she has accomplished very much more than what appears in 
the homecraft syllabus. j 

We have spoken of girls in this section, for we are studying 
the conventional curriculum, but we should not leave the 
subject of homecraft without adding our support to the 
recommendation so often made in recent years that courses 
of the “Home Handyman" type should be provided for 
boys. There is no reason why, with a little thought, some 
of the benefits we have described in this section should not 
also be made available to boys. 


RELIGIOUS INsTRUCTION 


12 


Religious 
Instruction 


Religious instruction (which in this section is taken as 
being Christian) has been left to the end because its 
position in the “‘conventional?? curriculum is so variable. 
At one end of the scale we have Church schools in which 
religion permeates the whole life and work of the school, 
the specific class in religious instruction being a mere 
adjunct to the continuous religious nurture afforded by the 
whole institution. At the other end we have schools whose 
spirit is entirely secular, religious instruction being rele- 
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gated to a few perfunctory formal lessons which are 
cheerfully sacrificed whenever any pressing business has to 
be given extra time. Equally variable is the type of teacher 
entrusted with the teaching of religion. In some cases he is 
a clergyman, or at least a specialist; in others the teachers 
are unqualified but interested volunteers from the staff; 
"n others again every teacher, irrespective of his creed or 
his lack of one, is more or less expected to take his share of 
the Scripture periods when they are handed out at the 
beginning of the session. 

Another difficulty is that there is little agreement as to 
the division of responsibility between Church, home, and 
School in this matter. It may be that, as in many other 
countries, the Church and the home should assume full 
responsibility and that the schools should take no part in 
religious teaching. It may be that the schools should con- 
centrate on factual religious knowledge. Or it may be that 
there should be no limits to the school’s religious activities. 

It is not our desire to take any part in these controversies, 
but simply to indicate how religious instruction, if it is 
accepted as an educational subject, may make its con- 
tribution to our objectives in the same way as the other 
Subjects we have examined. The simplest way of pro- 
ceeding is perhaps to assume, for the purposes of the 
Present discussion, a school which puts the maximum 
emphasis on religious instruction. This wil! allow us to 
consider the potential contributions at their s'rongest and 
yet leave the reader free to regard as much or as little as he 
pleases of what we say as being applicable to any par- 
ticular school he may have in mind, or even to decide that 
the whole of our discussion is more relevant to the work 
of the Church or the home than to that of the school. We 
shall exclude devotional services (school prayers, for in- 
Stance) from our analysis, as being less amenable to formal 
objective scrutiny, though they are clearly more important 
from the spiritual standpoint. 

First we make our major entry under spiritual develop- 
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ment. Whatever be the precise character of this D 
tribution, it is the raison d'étre of religious instruction. : 
(as happens often enough) religious instruction is given bui 
evidently does nothing to further the real spiritual devel 
ment of the pupils, there is something wrong, or € 

what is provided should have been included under some 
other curricular title. A ae 

We do not believe that religion and morality can 

equated (otherwise we should not have represented them 
separately in our list of objectives), but in a commas 
such as ours Christianity is so bound up with morals t E 
some would feel it as impossible as it is unwise to segrega 

them. We therefore make another entry under T 

development. Indeed, religious instruction is the omy 
subject for which we have thought fit to make a major 
entry under this heading, for it is the only subject whic 

would claim that it was more concerned with making 
people good than with making them clever or adaptable 
or sociable or healthy or public-spirited or erudite. 
When we first discussed the nature of moral develop- 


ment (p. 53), we included religion as one of the possible. 
sources of our knowled 


bution of religious ins 
therefore seem to be 


e 
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sometimes makes for greater stability of character and 
facilitates adjustment to the environment: it gives a feeling 
of „relative security which, apart altogether from any 
objective validity, helps many people to grow morally. 
From the fully Christian standpoint it is claimed that the 
believer actually enjoys an access of divine strength—a 
supernatural uplift from without—so that his character 
becomes strong, but with a strength which is not his own. 
It is clear that religion, and hence religious instruction, 
must claim to play a part in the process of building 
character. 

Culture comes next. Indeed, the only reasonable excuse 
that might be made for a course in religion which did not 
contribute directly to the spiritual and moral development 
of its pupils is that the religion of a community is such an 
integral part of its culture that no one can feel at home in 
the community unless he is conversant with its sacred 
literature, traditions, and ceremonies. 

Taking the broad meaning of culture, one needs only 
to live in, say, a mixed Protestant-Catholic (or Hindu- 
Moslem) area to realize that religious values, attitudes, 
customs, and prejudices are inextricably interwoven into 
every phase of everyday life, so that an experienced 
inhabitant can very quickly tell a man’s religious per- 
suasion even though what he says and does has no obvious 
connection with religion. In a mixed community this 
phenomenon is not only noticeable but all too often socially 
and politically disruptive. A fairly homogeneous com- 
munity, however, can learn a lesson from this. It can 
appreciate that a common religion influences the whole 
way of life of a people and is one of the most powerful of 
forces making for social cohesion. Religious instruction, 
therefore, is important for the welfare of the community 
as well as for that of the individual. 

Religious influences on culture in the narrower sense are 
equally evident. It is no exaggeration to say that ignorance 
of the Bible and the traditions of the Christian Church 
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renders impossible an adequate appreciation of much i 
our Western European literature, art, and music. Not only 
are the central themes frequently drawn from this source, 
but incidental allusions to it are ubiquitous. The tcd 
of religion should lose no opportunity of referring, Lowe 
briefly, to notable appearances of Christian motifs in sugn 
literature and art as the pupils are likely to be acquainte 
with. E 
Home membership is also involved, for the sangap 
of marriage and of parental and filial obligations are a: 
elements in the Christian faith. In an age in which ae 
ties are sometimes lightly esteemed, there is no excuse E 
the teacher of religion who has not even taken the elemen 
tary precaution of ensuring that young people are unc 
cally informed of the injunctions of Christianity in m 
connection. Being free agents, they may later deliberar 
set aside these injunctions, but if the Christian VEW o 
marriage and home life should lose by default simply 
because it has never been presented to the pupils, somebody 
has much to answer for. f 
'There is a link with Occupation in that a teacher O 
religion should include at least an occasional discussion 9 
how adherence to Christian beliefs might affect a person $ 
attitude to his daily work and to the numerous problems o 
conscience which arise in the world of economic com- 
petition, trade unions, 
practices; or in large P 
safe way to promotion is 
mistakes; or in the arme 


The contribution to leisure js clear, if only because 
the time which the adult gives to devotional exercises is 


outside working hours. Our cardinal principle is again 
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applicable: unless the pupil finds religion attractive he will 
drop it when compulsion is removed. By attractive we 
do not mean superficially pleasant or entertaining, but 
simply the opposite of repulsive. The teacher should be less 
than satisfied if he does not feel that his pupils show signs of 
à spontaneous response to the inspiration of religion. He 
may. hope, too, that many of them will find an outlet for 
their leisure interests in Church organizations and societies. , 

A connection with active citizenship seems indicated 
when we remember the close association, past and present, 
direct and indirect, between religion and politics. History 
makes it painfully clear that the fruits of this association 
have often been unhappy and discreditable, but it is a 
counsel of despair to remove the difficulty by keeping the 
two in separate compartments and putting an isolationist 
construction on the biblical statement that we should be 
m the world but not of it. The teacher who believes his 
faith to be valid will also believe that discreditable examples 
Of the association of religion and politics are to be explained 
as unintelligent or insincere or insensitive attempts to apply 
Principles which in themselves remain eternally un- 
shakable. He will do his best to bring the ethical aspects of 
Political life into his classroom from time to time. Their 
discussion as problems calling for reference to fundamental 
Christian beliefs for their solution may go some way 
towards the making of better citizens. 

We finally consider two minor entries which have been 
made on the “personal” side. Rightly handled, religious 
instruction has something to offer towards intellectual 
development. The older and more intelligent the pupils 
are, the more fascinated they tend to be by the perennial 
intellectual puzzles presented by free will, immortality, the 
existence of God, the divinity of Jesus, and atonement. 
Quite apart from its intrinsic value, free discussion on such 
topics is an intellectual exercise important as a preparation 
for the subsequent study of philosophy, or at least, at a less 
ambitious level, important because it reveals to the pupil 
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a new field, as fruitful as it is profound, for the employment 
of his intelligence. One doubts whether a person is intel- 
lectually mature who finds no interest in the intellectual 
posers set by religion. E 

It is not easy to recommend exactly how religious 
instruction should help social development, but an entry 
should be made in this column. Fellowship is always held 
to be an essential feature of the Christian life; charity, (Ue 
brotherly love, heads the list of Christian virtues; "unity 
of accord" in Christian gatherings has from the earliest 
period of Church history been regarded as their outstanding 
characteristic when they were in a healthy condition. 
However we interpret all this, we must admit that Chris- 
tianity is primarily concerned with relationships between 
persons (including God), and that the religious instruction 
class cannot disclaim concern for the social development of 
its pupils—the growth of their capacity for making and 
maintaining satisfactory personal relationships. At least 
we can say that religious instruction should make older 
pupils more aware of the value and significance of human 
relationships and that the social atmosphere of the religious 


instruction class should itself be characterized by the 
Christian charity it preaches. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Extra-curricula 
Activities 


Though by definition they are not Subjects of the cur- 
riculum, we have added extra-curricular activities as the 
final item for the sake of completeness, These vary so 
greatly in nature and extent that we cannot analyse their 
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contributions in detail. We can, however, confidently put 
a cross in every column, for when we consider the activities 
which may be put into the category of “extra-curricular” — 
school magazines, literary and debating societies, scien- 
tific societies, sports and athletics, holiday camps, mock 
elections and trials, orchestras and choirs, trips abroad, 
dances and parties, dramatic societies, stamp collectors’ 
clubs, and so on—it is clear that among them the various 
extra-curricular activities cover all our objectives, directly 
or indirectly. For obvious reasons the cross under social 
development is a large one. 

The cross under leisure is also a large one, for in most 
schools the essential differentia of extra-curricular activities 
is that they are voluntary. They thus constitute a direct 
preparation for adult leisure, for they represent the school’s 
Provision of ways in which boys and girls may occupy their 
leisure while still at school. The charge we have so often 
levelled at intra-curricular work which has a potential 
contribution to make to future leisure, viz., that an obtru- 
sive element of compulsion spells defeat in this aim, is out 
of place in a discussion of activities engaged in voluntarily 
out of school hours. Such activities, therefore, must be 
recognized as occupying a quite exceptional place in the 
preparation of young people for leisure pursuits after they 
leave school, and any school which accepts this aim cannot 
afford to treat lightly a very direct way of seeking its realiza- 
tion. 

We feel that our senior secondary or grammar schools 
do very well indeed in this field, but we are not so happy 
about all our junior secondary or secondary modern 
schools. The latter vary considerably: some have wide and 
tich programmes of extra-curricular activities, but others 
fall far short of what could be regarded as a reasonable 
provision. There are some with no extra-curricular 
Activities at all. This as a grave omission, since the young 
people who will leave at the age of fifteen are precisely 
those in most need of training and guidance in satisfying 
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and constructive modes of filling the leisure hours they are 
So soon to have at their disposal. 
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Uses of the Table of Studies 
and Objectives 


THE Table of Studies and Objectives, which we have filled up 
line by line, plainly has value for us who composed it, 
since every entry and every omission represents a decision 
made after careful thought. It may even have some value 
for others who have followed our thoughts through the 
last two chapters, though it would be better if they could 
be persuaded to take a blank Table and fill it up for 
themselves, or at the least to go over our Table, entry by 
entry, and amend it to suit their personal beliefs and 
interests, We would stress that it is the process of reflecting 
on each entry and recording personal decisions that is im- 
portant for our purpose. The Table ought therefore to be 
of little or no value to anyone looking for a set of ready- 
made conclusions or findings to apply: those who are not 
Prepared to think their way through the Table should not 
attempt to use our, or anyone’s, version of it. 

What we have just said does not, of course, preclude 
&roup decisions on entries in the Table. In fact, one of the 
best ways of filling it up would be to make this task the 
agenda for a prolonged series of discussion meetings, the 
participants being, say, the staff of a school, or a group of 
*heads of schools convened by a Director of Education, or a 
Serving teacher's course inan Institute of Education. Such 
group co-operation in the filling up of the Table would have 
many advantages, especially if the group constituted the 
Staff of a school, for, as we shall see, staff co-operation is 


facilitated by uniformity of aims. 
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That being clear, let us consider the general uses of the 
Table. 


(1) Deepening our appreciation of the objectives themselves 

At the end of our work on the Table we feel noticeably 
that our conception of each of the twelve objectives has been 
enriched. We had perhaps not previously realized, for 
instance, the subtle variety of ways in which “intellectual 
development” takes place, and its close connection with 
moral development in the sense of character formation; 
or the quite outstanding importance of “social develop- 
ment”; or the many-sidedness of “active citizenship”. This 
enrichment of our objectives is significant and will be dis- 
cussed more fully later in this chapter. 


(2) Revealing the possibilities of school subjects 

The effectiveness of the tabular procedure in suggesting 
the contributions made by various subjects has turned out 
to be quite surprising. It stimulates imagination by for- 
cibly raising the sights to a number of reasonably tangible 
targets. It breaks the restrictive force of convention in 
educational thinking by insisting on the formal asking of 
the twelve definite questions about each subject: Does it 
contribute to objective No. 1? Does it contribute to objec- 
tive No. 2? and so on. Conventional discussion on, Say; 
literature would have had much to say about culture and 
intellectual discipline, but would not have thought fit to 
ask questions about preparation for family life. The social 
value of physical education might well have been over- 
looked in a self-contained evaluation. The contributions of 
science to citizenship and morality might never have come 
up for consideration had they not been formally presented 
on the agenda. The educational versatility of handicrafts 
could never have been demonstrated so convincingly as 
by the simple fact that, as we saw, it can claim a positive 
answer to all twelve questions. There is hardly a line 1n 
the Table without one or two surprises—that is, con- 
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tributions which are not customarily associated with the 
subject in question but which require only to be pointed 
out to be recognized as substantial, and sometimes unique 
in character. In applied psychology we are accustomed to 
“check lists? which ensure that we do not forget anything 
when we are making an appraisal: our twelve objectives 
form such a check list to be applied to each subject, but 
with the added advantage that they are general enough in 
Character to be applied without change to all subjects and 
also to the whole educative process itself. 


(3) Assisting the primary school teacher 

The primary school teacher who takes one class for 
almost all subjects, having drawn up his own Table, will 
at once see that he learns as much from studying the 
columns as from scanning the rows. Even if the separate 
items in the curriculum are kept fairly distinct, as is the 
conventional practice, and not rolled together in “projects” 
or “centres of interest”, the Table shows clearly how easily 
and profitably the curriculum may be integrated. Each 
objective receives a contribution from so many of the sub- 
jects that a little planning will co-ordinate these con- 
tributions and strengthen the attack on the objectives. 
When the pupil’s terminal report is being filled up, assess- 
ments of proficiency or progress will probably continue to 
be formally produced for each school subject, but when the 
teacher is privately weighing up the sum-total of his 
efforts, he will find it more satisfying to study the columns 
in his Table and judge what progress his pupils have made 
towards goals which command his basic respect as a maker 
of men rather than towards surmounting the artificial 
Scholastic hurdles which he cannot ignore but which he 
Tightly refuses to acknowledge as more than instruments of 
convenience. 


(4) Assisting the secondary school specialist $ 
The specialist subject-teacher will necessarily concentrate 
on his own subject’s line in the Table. Since he has devoted 
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his life to the teaching of this subject, he will study this line 
carefully and critically, bringing to it a more expert know- 
ledge and a more intimate understanding than we have had 
at our disposal in our own rapid review in the last chapter. 
He will certainly wish to alter some of our suggestions. All 
we ask is that he first meditates with an open mind on the 
objectives themselves without reference to his own special 
study, and tries to decide whether he is prepared to give 
them his allegiance. If the result is reasonably favourable, 
he should then return to his subject, but endeavour to 
remove temporarily the professional blinkers which in- 
evitably fasten themselves on the specialist, especially when 
he has to make his living through his speciality. Let him 
forget for a moment the formal syllabus, the Certificate 
examinations, the supposed expectations of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors, and the entrance requirement of trades, pro- 
fessions, universities, and colleges. Reviving thus a purer 
view of his subject as an intrinsically worth-while human 
activity, he should now make his detailed scrutiny of the 
ways in which his subject might help to carry adolescent 
boys and girls towards each of the approved objectives. 
There is not much doubt that his eyes will be opened: 
many unsuspected possibilities will crowd into the picture, 
and several comfortable fads and fancies will be shown up 
for what they are. 

He will now, however, return to the Platonic cave and 
look again at his syllabus and the examination dates. He 
may find that some of his new inspirations are imprac- 
ticable and must be abandoned. He should beware, how- 
ever, of jumping too readily to this conclusion, for we 
believe that, with a measure of ingenuity and flexibility in 
teaching method, most of the possible contributions to our 
objectives can be made without undue distortion of the 
customary patterns of work and without the expenditure 
of much additional time, Throughout our survey in the last 
two chapters we have taken pains to assert this. There is all 
the difference in the world between a one-minute reference 
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and no reference at all. As often as not an incidental (or 
apparently incidental) remark is all that is necessary to 
turn the pupil’s attention in a beneficial direction. More- 
over, in the normal work of a class there are numerous 
occasions in which the teacher has a choice of practice 
material to make in any case: the arithmetical problem is 
about something; the French conversation and the English 
composition must be about something; practical examples 
of the application of scientific principles must be selected; 
the young artist’s efforts will have a theme or subject; 
the young typist must have a passage to copy; the teacher 
must select the concrete examples for his lesson in social 
history; some article must be made in the handwork class 
—one could go on almost indefinitely. These choices have 
to be made in any case, we have said: it is clear that they 
afford opportunities for contributing to our various objec- 
tives without using up extra time, since material can be 
chosen which is relevant to these objectives. Where there’s 
a will there’s a way: the teacher who is personally con- 
vinced of the worth of the goals will not be long in finding 
means of helping his pupils to attain them. M 
The Table has another possible use for the specialist, a 
use which depends, however, on its joint acceptance by the 
School staff as a whole or at least on a sympathetic and co- 
Operative attitude towards it by individual colleagues. If 
the specialist glances up and down each column in which 
an entry has been made against his own subject, he will 
See which of his colleagues are, or should be, his natural 
allies in the assault on the common objectives. Lines of inter- 
departmental co-operation will suggest themselves: a little 
more emphasis on certain points by Teacher A and a little 
less by Teacher B; utilization by A of something B is doing 
already with the same pupils and consequent avoidance of 
uplication; frequent mutual cross-reference by both Aand 
as a regular feature of their everyday work; joint action 
by A and B in promoting some relevant extra-mural 
activity. It may be objected that co-operative teachers do 
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already arrange the co-ordination of their efforts very 
successfully without the intervening medium of a list of 
common objectives. We agree and praise them for their 
attempts, but we believe that co-ordination will be more 
soundly based and more extensive if conceived in the way 
we suggest—soundly based, because the aims of planning 
for co-ordination should be the same as the aims of the 
curriculum as a whole; and more extensive, because, as 
we have shown, fresh and important areas are opened up 
by reference to the Table. 


(5) Assisting the Head of a school 


What we have already said makes it clear that the Head 
of a school should find value in a “Table of Studies and 
Objectives” which he himself has composed in consultation 
with his staff. We are thinking of a genuine Headmaster or 
Headmistress who accepts responsibility for the full educa- 
tional influence of the school on its pupils and not a mere 
administrator who is content to see that formal require- 
ments are met and leaves education to his staff. 

The integration of studies and the interdepartmental co- 
operation which we have urged above can obviously be 
achieved most easily and most completely if the Head takes 
the initiative, His periodic staffi-meetings might even 
assume the character of à continuous seminar in which 
€nds as well as means come up for discussion. He might 
gradually secure the support of his staff for the agreed list 
of objectives, €ncourage each teacher to explain how his 
own work could contribute to the attainment of thes 
Objectives, and, by free discussion, steadily increase the 
area of Co-ordination until he was satisfied that his pupils 
were enjoying an integrated curriculum, Integration woul 
have been arrived at without the high-handed enforcement 


of a rigid scheme, A “planned economy” in the education: 
field 


would have replaced the rivalry of sectional interests 
(particularly departmental interests in the secondary 
school) : teachers would see their colleagues as co-operators 
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in a common task rather than as competitors for time, 
prestige, or examination results. Something more would 
be achieved than the adjustment to each teacher's personal 
satisfaction of conflicts, inconsistencies, and wasteful dup- 
lication, for the adjustment has not been made purely for 
the sake of internal harmony. Harmony has rather been 
achieved incidentally by the direction of attention to 
external objectives whose validity has been accepted by all 
concerned. We feel that this is a sound state of affairs, for 
it guarantees the maintenance of a sense of perspective. 
Groups, however internally harmonious, are as liable to 
distortion of vision as individuals, and stand in just as much 
need of a set of stable principles. f 

The superficial dignity of general terms may have given 
a Utopian air to our picture of an integrated curriculum 
and a harmonious team of teachers, but we do not think it 
will strike all our readers as either unduly exaggerated or 
entirely unfamiliar. Those who have worked in a first-class 
school, with a policy and an ethos and a dynamic Head who 
embodies and represents these, know how the school 
becomes in due course a unified formative environment 
Instead of a mixture of ill-assorted influences operating 
under one roof, € 

There are two practical points, however, which we feel 
We must mention, though on the one hand they are not 
Strictly in place in the present context and on the pues 
hand they ought to be too self-evident to require urging. 
First, if a Head is to perform the function we have sug- 
Bested, he must be chosen, by a Board fully competent to 
Choose and willing to spend much time and energy in the 
Choosing, as a person of outstanding personal qualities and 
exceptional ability. Second, the task we have assigned to a 

ead is a long one as well as a delicate one, and so the 
Head should be appointed at an early enough age to 
*nable him to devote ten or twenty years of his working life 
to the active leadership of that lively community of young 
People and adults which constitutes his school. 
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(6) Taking account of educational agencies other than the school 
We have so far paid little attention to the education 
provided by the many agencies outside the official educa- 
tional system. It is impossible to list these satisfactorily, for 
in a sense all the institutions ofthe community are educative, 
in that they influence those who use or take part in them. 
If we confine ourselves to those which normally claim that 
their aims include some which are deliberately educational, 
especially with regard to young people, whether still at 
school or not, we might consider the following, arranged in 
descending order of the strength of such claims: 


The home. 

The Church. 

The “Service of Youth’. P 

The B.B.C. (including its Schools Broadcasting Service). 
Libraries and museums. s 

The cinema (including agencies providing educational 


films and including Saturday morning cinema clubs 
for children). 
The Press. 


When we set out at the beginning to frame our set of 
objectives, we tried to make it comprehensive, not limiting 
our view of education to the customary boundaries © 
formal schooling. It will be in place, therefore, to submit 
the educational work of each of the above agencies to the 
Same sort of analysis as that to which we submitted school 
activities. This we have attempted in the lower part of our 
Table of Studies and Objectives: to which we now refer 
the reader. Since the scope and nature of these institutions 
is more variable even than the characteristics of formal 
schooling, we do not propose to justify our choice of entries 
in detail. We have reasons for each entry and we invite the 
reader to reconstruct them from the Table. More impor 
tant, however, is our recommendation that he should fill uP 


1 See page 144. 
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this section of the Table for himself, with his own know- 
ledge of local conditions as a guide. He will have particular 
homes, churches, youth clubs, B.B.C. programmes, public 
libraries, newspapers, etc., in mind, and he will be thinking 
of his own pupils, past as well as present (or, to put it in 
another way, his present pupils not only as they are now 
but as they will be in the immediate post-school period). 

Having completed this section of the Table, the educator 
—be he a generalsubjects teacher or a specialist or a 
Head—should see his way more clearly in several fields of 
action. 

Firstly, he will see that his potential allies in the attack 
on his objectives are more numerous than he thought, and 
that the Co-operation and co-ordination which we urged 
within the school walls may well be extended beyond them. 
He will realize that the strength of his attack is enhanced if 
Some of these powerful institutions are working hand in 
glove with him. Liaison with outside agencies always 
involves considerable effort on the part of those who take 
the first steps in fostering it, and all too often involves also 
Some opposition from those whose comfortable habits are 
disturbed. But the rewards are great, as many teachers will 
testify. Quite often the outside agencies eagerly grasp the 
Opportunity to step inside now and again, and an access 
of power to the school ensues. Parents, clergymen and 
church workers, youth leaders, B.B.C. education officers, 
. librarians, curators of museums, managers of cinemas with 
children’s clubs, and the editors of young people's periodi- 
cals and books are often found to respond with surprising 
readiness to tactful and diplomatic overtures from teachers. 
One must expect a number of rebuffs, but in the experience 
of many teachers who have taken the trouble to forge these 
links the results are so fruitful that their main regret 1s that 
they did not think of approaching their allies sooner. 

N Secondly, the educator who has studied the particular 
influences of these agencies on his own pupils is ina position 
to balance their educational diet. For instance, m a drab, 
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impoverished area with mean homes and cheerless parents 
he will realize how vital certain of his objectives become 
when applied to school life—e.g. social development, moral 
development, preparation for leisure, preparation for home 
membership—whereas in a neighbourhood where the 
homes provide a rich and cultured environment he may 
quite legitimately pay less attention to the school’s con- 
tribution to what is already provided for and concentrate 
on the remaining gaps in his pupils’ equipment for life. 
Thirdly, the fact that most of these agencies will continue to 
exercise their influence after the pupil leaves school is of the greatest 
significance. The more links the school can make with them 
before the leaving age approaches the more likely it is that 
some of the educative forces of the school will retain their 
momentum when schooldays are over. The journey 


towards our objectives is far from complete at the age of 


fifteen, and—more disturbing—the territory so hardly 
won is in danger of being rapidly lost again through lack 
of consolidation. Every year there must be a colossal was- 
tage of skills, knowledge, attitudes, habits, manners, health 
and morals, laboriously built up by the schools and then 
left to evaporate because no arrangement has been made 
with some of those who might be able and willing to 
encourage their preservation. 

In the above discussion we have not dealt with formal 
post-school instructional agencies, such as evening classes 
day-release schemes, and training courses provided by 
employers, technical colleges, training colleges, an d 
universities. We take it for granted that liaison is main- 
tained between schools and the institutions in which €x- 
Pupils may enrol for formal instruction. 


(7) Guiding curricular re ‘orm 


At the beginning of Chapter IV we explained why W° 
were not embarking on a revolutionary overhaul of the 


Bacupnoued curriculum. It is time now to enlarge 9? 
this, 
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Of the radical criticisms levelled by educationists against 
the curriculum during the last century, one of the most 
frequent is the complaint that its rigid division into “sub- 
jects” is unnatural, arbitrary, and artificial. “All Know- 
ledge is a whole,” said Newman, and few modern dis- 
cussions of the curriculum have failed to condemn the 
fragmentation of this unity by tidy-minded people who like 
to see everything classified and pigeon-holed and time- 
tabled. 

The remedy has been sought in three ways. The first 
we may call the “‘centres of interest" method. This replaces 
the “subject” as the curricular unit by realistic themes or 
topics around which, it is claimed, theoretical and practical 
studies will cluster more naturally. The themes themselves, 
moreover, have greater affinities with one another than the 
traditional subject-units, and thus that much-desired end, 
the integration of studies, will be more easily achieved. The 
principle has been recommended at all levels, In the 
school, topics like Transport, Work, Play, Houses, Books, 
Land and Sea, Communications, Farming, Food, Clothes, 
Our Town, Air, Water, Government, and Justice are sug- 
gested, and many accounts of striking experiments along 
these lines are available. It has been shown not only that 
School work loses its tendency to become detached and 
desultory and gains purpose, meaning, and life, but also 
that much ofthe ground normally traversed inthe “subject 
curriculum is still covered, though the order and groupings 
of its various parts are quite different. History, Geography, 
English Composition, Arithmetic, and all the rest are, it is 
Said, mere names on a time-table to children—as they are 
to adults in the everyday world outside educational estab- 
lishments—whereas “Our Town” has an immediate 
Personal appeal and yet the treatment of the topic involves 
Work in history, geography, English composition, and 
arithmetic. Even at the university level (especially in the 
U.S.A.) considerable initiative has been shown in devising 
“core” classes which take for their theme some funda- 
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mental problem concerning man and his environment and 
cut right across the usual subject divisions. For example, we 
find titles like “Man and Society”, or “The State and the 
Individual"; or historical sequences like that mentioned 
above (p. 101)—“A World dominated by Religion”, “A 
World dominated by Reason", and “A World dominated by 
Science”. 

The second method is less drastic. We may call it the 
“merger” method. Two or more traditional subjects are 
fused into a new synthesis which permits a greater measure 
of flexibility and vitality in treatment. The most important — 
and successful of these combinations so far have been 
“Social Studies”, which is normally a fusion of History, 
Geography, and Civics, and “General Science”, which 
combines Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, and any 
other of the natural sciences usually studied separately. 
These syntheses have in most cases been recommended for 
all the younger secondary pupils and at least for the non- 
academic older ones, and where their possibilities have 
been appreciated and they have been imaginatively 
handled, their success has been patent. Indeed, they can 
hardly be regarded as still in the experimental stage: their 
place in many schools is Secure. 

The third solution is the redoubtable Project Method, 
which resembles the “centres of interest” method except 
that the overt aim of a “project” is not to study something 
but to do something practical and concrete—to make à 
model, to compile a class magazine, to make and operate 
a Post Office in the classroom, to stage a play, to set up an 
exhibition, to visita coal-mine, to supply the school kitchen 
with vegetables from the school garden, to plan and erect 
a dressing hut in the football field, and so on. It is rightly 
claimed that this method touches the springs of action 
most directly of all, There may be many pupils whom 

History” leaves cold; there may be a few who do not 
warm even to “Our Town”; but there is hardly a child 
who will not go into action with alacrity when it has been . 
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decided to set up an exhibition with the title “Blanktown 
—Past, Present, and Future", to be open to visitors in a 
month's time and to consist of models, paintings, posters, 
animated diagrams, maps, plans, and real objects, all 
mounted on boards and tables round the classroom walls. 
So much has been written about projects that we need only 
state that they have proved their value and have at times 
produced wonderful results. No teacher at any stage of 
education, from the infant class to the post-graduate 
university course, can afford to ignore the project as a 
teaching method. A primary school without projects would 
be a poor place. Many successful experiments have been 
made with projects among non-academic secondary 
school pupils, In the upper reaches of the secondary school 
and in higher institutions, “projects” are much less in 
evidence (the name is hardly used at all), but the method 
is still being employed when, for instance, a university 
teacher arranges for individual students or groups of 
students to engage in a small piece of original research as 
part of their programme of studies. The power of the method 
is demonstrated even at this level by the fact that when 
such arrangements are made, it is common for students to 
be so carried away by their research projects that they 
neglect their more regular work—lectures, reading, and 
Preparation for examinations. 

The advantages of these newer methods have been 
stressed in the foregoing account. They are: (1) psychologi- 
cal, in that motivation is easier, and (2) sociological, in 
that the relevance of school work to that of the out-of- 
School world is more direct. 4 

What, then, are the advantages—apart from those which 
appeal to our laziness—of retaining the ordinary subject- 
divisions? They are: (1) cultural, and (2) utilitarian. 

. The key to the appreciation of the cultural advantages 
is the fact that school subjects are not merely logical 
Classifications: they are institutions. The educational tra- 
ditions of a community do not stand outside its other 
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traditions: they are important and respected. Each subject, 
especially if it is an old-established subject, has gathered 
round itself the accoutrements, the qualities, and the values 
of a living institution. We read in the Spens Report? that 
“the school ‘subjects’ stand for traditions of practical, 
zsthetic, and intellectual activity, each having its own 
distinctive individuality; and we hold that the profit a 
pupil derives from them does not come from casual or 
episodic contacts, but by his being, so to speak, put to 
school to them, and so getting to make their outstanding 
characters part of the equipment and habit of his mind. If 
this is to happen, the subjects must be pursued as such— 
though we have urged that they should be pursued actively 
and not merely be assimilated by memory and under- 
standing.” An intelligent senior pupil, let us say, includes 
history as one of his subjects, As he reads, writes, thinks, 
and discusses, he feels himself being initiated into an 
impressive society. Great historians, from Herodotus to 
Toynbee, become his acquaintances; history is recognized 
by everyone he meets as a definite and legitimate field of 
work; it has its own section of a classified library or book- 


catalogue, its own learned societies, its own journals, its - 


own style of writing and argument. But the really distinc- 
tive feature of such an “institution” is the most difficult to 
pin down: it consists of the intangible attitudes, feelings, 
habits, loyalties, and affections which inhere in it and infect 
its scholars. In other words, after we have extracted, as We 
did in the preceding chapters, the contributions of history 
to each of our listed objectives, there is still much left. There 
may be some dross in this residue, but there is gold too. 
curricular arrangement which destroys the traditional 
unity of the old subjects for the sake of a rationalized 
attack on a limited number of objectives, however ad- 
mirable they are, is in danger of losing something goo 
without even noticing its disappearance. In our point-by- 


1 Secondary Education: Re i i On 
ahon: Report of the Consultative Committee 
Secondary Education, p. 159. (H.M.S.O., 1939.) 
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point discussion of each subject in the preceding chapters 
we repeatedly tried to stress the special or unique quality 
of the contributions of certain subjects to certain objectives. 
Such special contributions derive partly from the organic 
wholeness of a living subject: when we list its contributions 
we are picking fruits from a tree rather than cutting a cake 
into slices. It will be recalled that at the end of our review 
we found that our conception of the objectives themselves 
had been greatly enriched. That was, of course, because 
these objectives, however comprehensive and ambitious 
they seemed when we first adopted them, had still enough 
abstractness about them to stand in need of the vitality 
they drew from the subject-institutions. 1 
The subject-divisions have also a utilitarian aspect, in 
that they represent the accepted method of classifying 
what R. L. Finney? calls “the intellectual resources of the 
Social life", We have already referred to catalogues, 
journals, and the like. The educated person who has a 
Problem to solve knows how to set about acquiring the 
requisite information, just as he knows what different 
shops to go to for the various items required for the family 
dinner. Perhaps, given a fresh start, a better classification 
might have been worked out, but that, like the reform of our 
Spelling and our coinage, is at present a matter of purely 
academic interest. In her discussion of “activity methods 
in the primary school, which include of course the newer 
methods we were describing earlier, Miss M. V. Daniel ? 
Says: “Activity methods, therefore, create two problems 
for the teacher in relation to schemes of work. One is that 
the topics studied and the occupations pursued by the class 
have to be analysed in terms of subjects in order to discover 
how much ground has been covered and what parts remain 
to be done. This involves a very careful review of the work, 
ho light task when different groupsin thesame class may have 


* R. L. Finney, A Sociological Philosophy of Education, pp. 34-9: (Mac- 


Millan, 1928. 
® Activity in the Primary School, p. 86. (Basil Blackwell, 1947.) 
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studied different topics. Thesecond problemisconcerned with 
the children’s tendency to associate their knowledge with the 
topics they have studied, resulting in an inability to fit into 
the scheme which is common to that of other people. At the 
same time, therefore, children must be introduced to the 
universal classification of knowledge into subjects.” 

How, then, should we advise those who seek to reform 
the curriculum ? 

First of all we should admit the excellence of the project 
method. It should certainly not monopolize the school 
programme, as some enthusiasts would urge, but no pupil 
should be deprived of the undoubted benefits it has to 
confer. Inalienable time should be reserved in school 
programmes for periodic participation in suitably graded 
projects by pupils at all levels. We might tentatively suggest 
that one-project-per-term be a rough guide, though pro- 
jects are so variable in size that any such suggestion must 
be interpreted very broadly. We would suggest, too, that 
the evaluation of.these projects should be based, like that 
of the conventional subject, on our twelve-point list. (It 
1s remarkable how the virtues of a good project—e.g- has 
described by A. H. T. Glover and mentioned on p. 9? 
above—stand out when its generous contributions are 
Spread out across the Table.) The entering of the projects 
in a Table of Studies and Objectives will also help us up 
Integrate them with the regular subjects. j 

Secondly, we should be reasonably willing occasionally 
to allow school work to revolve around “centres of interest"; 
but we should beware of artificiality and sterility, and 
reject out of hand suggestions which involve a large-scale 
rearrangement of regular school studies in order to fit 19 
with an obviously far-fetched principle of co-ordination: 
For example, we once heard of a plan for organizing t e 
work of a secondary school class for some weeks aroun we 
topic “Water”. If we remember aright, the mathematics 
department filled tanks and measured oceans, the 8€0- 
graphers discoursed on weathering and waterways» ius 
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historians showed how the seas affected the story of man, 
the English class produced poems and passages about 
waterfalls and rain and castaways; seascapes appeared in 
the art room, the properties of liquids were examined in 
the science laboratories, and from the music department 
floated, presumably, the strains of Handel’s Water Music! 
Anything more fatuous would be hard to conceive. An 
occasional re-grouping of studies round a centre of real 
interest, however, can reinvigorate teachers and pupils 
alike, casting as it does many old experiences into new 
combinations. Again, we suggest that our twelve-point list 
be used to evaluate the work done. 

Thirdly, we should consider with an open mind any 
Suggestions for merging two or more subjects, requiring, 
however, a well-proved case before committing ourselves 
to anything which undermines the integrity of a well- 
established subject-institution. We believe that such a case 
has already been made for Social Studies and General 
Science for pupils under the age of fifteen, but no other 
proposed mergers could yet be supported for general 
recognition, however successful any of them may have been 
ina particular school under the supervision of the enthu- 
siast who planned the synthesis. 

Fourthly, having made these concessions to modern 
pressure for more “cross-subject” treatment, We would 
maintain that the basic framework of the curriculum ought 
still to consist of the traditional subjects, especially in the 
academic type of secondary school. Even in the non- 
academic secondary school and in the primary school it 
seems improbable, and perhaps undesirable, that the 
fundamental subjects should ever be displaced from their 
central position. We hasten to admit that what we said 
about subjects as institutions is inapplicable to young pupils 
and to less intelligent or less studious older pupils, but what 
we said about the utilitarian importance of subject-divisions 
is less irrelevant. Our position, then, is that we advocate at 
least some "*cross-subject" treatment for all pupils, and 
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much for primary and non-academic secondary pupils, but 
believe that even then the major part of the school pro- 
gramme should remain divided into subjects. 

Lastly, therefore, we come to the question likely to be 
asked at this stage by the ardent reformer, “Is reform to 
stop short after affecting less than half the curriculum?” 
Our answer is an emphatic No, for we are not suggesting 
for a moment that the present state of the conventional 
subjects is even satisfactory, far less sacrosanct. All we 
insist is that reform should if possible take place within the 
familiar framework of the usual school subjects, and what 
we have said in this book so far points the way in which we 
think such reform should be brought about. It is a pro- 
cedure more difficult, and less superficially impressive and 
spectacular, than planning a revolution. It calls for pre- 
cisely those qualities on the part of the reformer which have 
characterized our best social and political reforms in this 
country, in that it takes old institutions and lets them 
retain their identity and as many of their valuable tradi- 
tional elements as possible, but adapts them unobtrusively 
to meet modern requirements. It will be recalled that when 
We were drawing up the Table we frequently found con- 
tributions coming from unexpected quarters, The reformer 
should draw up a list like ours and spend much time con- 
sidering how the traditional subjects may be trimme 
and altered so as to contribute powerfully to his formulated 
aims and yet retain their own precious and useful qualities. 
That done, he should study the proportion of time normally 
allotted to each subject and the various combinations of 
subjects customarily offered as alternative courses t9 
secondary school pupils. He should Yo his work with the 
Table in front of him, so that the final decisions are made 
in the light of his accredited objectives and not by yielding 
to less worthy pressures, 

We think, therefore, that the Table may assist the 
reformer, if only because it makes it impossible for him 
ever to underestimate the complexity of his task! 


CHAPTER VII 


A Few Questions 


In an endeavour to anticipate a few practical objections, 
we shall try in this chapter to answer a number of hypo- 
thetical but typical questions. 


Any subject well taught is educative; any subject badly taught is 
not. Why worry overmuch about the content of the curriculum? 

This is the attitude sometimes represented as being 
characteristic of the teacher who is more of a pedagogue 
than a scholar—the methodologist who is so interested in 
teaching that curricular content is merely the raw material 
for the exercise of his art. 

Admittedly our survey has revealed the vital importance 
of method. We have seen how the educational “output” of 
a subject may be increased tenfold by good methods of 
teaching and reduced almost to nil by bad methods. 

Methods” is perhaps too restrictive a word, however: we 
ave been concerned not only with techniques but with 
broad outlook and imaginativeness. Let us rather call it 
treatment”, Taking “well taught” as “well treated”, the 
first sentence of our questioner’s statement is perfectly true. 

The Table shows, too, that a comparatively small group 
9f “well-treated” subjects could between them contribute 
Substantially to all our objectives. But if the conclusion is 
drawn that such a group of subjects would necessarily con- 
Stitute a balanced curriculum for any pupil, the Table has 


ĉen misleading. In any column cach contribution has 
cen marked in the same way—with a cross—but we have 
f these crosses stands for 


een at pains to assert that each o s s 
Something with a special quality, sometimes even a unique 
quality. Suppose, for instance, English Literature were 
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omitted: the extent to which the pupil would be the 
poorer is at once apparent if we examine the nature of this 
subject's contribution to the objectives marked with large 
crosses. Or take column 9—Social Development—and see 
how different, and how complementary, the contributions 
made by the different subjects are. Granted that certain 
subjects may be “blind spots” for individual pupils, the 
framer of a curriculum must think twice before omitting 
a subject. For a particular group of pupils he will no doubt 
be able to produce a reasonable curriculum which contains 
only half the number of subjects in our list, but it will be 
reasonable only if he has had due regard to the content of 
the subjects themselves as well as the way in which the 
subjects are to be treated. 


“[Educationists are too unwilling] to discuss the only important 
question about education and research, and that is the problem 
of content. They want to talk about methods, the size of classes, 
organization, administration, students?’ supervision, degrees, an 
buildings." . 

Our objector is here quoting the words of R. M. Hutchins, 
the eminent educationist who has tried to restore a soli 
core of basic traditional studies to American High Schools 
and Colleges. The general public is probably more sym- 
pathetic to this point of view than to that of the method- 
ologist. The man in the street is, understandably enough; 
more interested in what pupils are learning in schools than in 

' how they are learning it. , 

The answer has already been indicated in our discussion 
of the previous question. Of course the content of the cur- 
riculum is of prime importance, Since, as we suggested 
earlier, it is the orchard in which the fruits grow. But 
the Table shows clearly how the fertility of each tree can 
be improved by judicious cultivation, "There are pupils 
following a classical course, for instance, whose education 
is truly an education for complete living; there are others 


whose classical studies are indeed the “asinine feast of 
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Sow-thistles and brambles” which Milton so eloquently 
denounced. 


How far should secondary school pupils be allowed to specialize? 
The Table hardly helps me to decide. 

The Table as it stands would at first seem to favour 
Specialization. Almost all the subjects seem to contribute 
Benerously to our objectives (there is an average of eight 
Crosses in each row). We know that each pupil is better 
at some subjects than at others, and presumably the con- 
tributions claimed for a subject are most likely to be forth- 
coming in the case of a pupil who excels in that subject. Let 
the pupil therefore choose his subject or subjects and reach 
the same goals but by his own route. 

Second thoughts swing us the other way—towards 
Seneral education through a broadly based curriculum— 
for we remember what was said above about the comple- 
mentary character of the various subject-contributions to 
any given objective. For example, the approach to our 
goals by a pupil specializing in literature will be dan- 
Scrously lop-sided unless corrected by simultaneous 
approaches from, say, science and handicrafts. In order 
that our pupil's adjustment to environment and personal 
development may be soundly based, should we not post- 


Pone specialization as long as possible? / 

Both points of view are of course justified and as might 
be expected the solution is a compromise. In making the 
Compromise, however, we must take more account of 
individual differences than our Table does. Not only is a 
Pupil better at one subject than another; he likes one 
Subject better than another. From the point of view of our 
Objectives this is just as important, since the attainment of 
Many of them depends on attitudes. Admittedly he can 
Often come to like a subject which was at first distasteful 
and vice versa, but outside the border-zone clear pre- 
ferences emerge in most cases before the secondary school 
Course has gone very far, preferences apparently stemming 
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from natural affinities as well as from environmental 
accidents. The pupil has a strong interest, therefore, in 
some of his studies and little or none in others. If we re-read 
what was said in Chapter IV or Chapter V about any 
subject, we shall see that the assumption must be made 
throughout the discussion that the pupil is interested in the 
subject, for if we try to assess the subject’s contributions to 
our objectives in the case of an uninterested pupil, it is only 
too evident that most of our entries must be erased. 

Additional support for specialization comes from the 
apparent boost to a pupil's self-respect which derives from 
the very fact that he is specializing. He is no longer merely 
a pupil, he is “a classical boy", or he is “on the science 
Side", or a “commercial”. He is in fact beginning ? to 
enjoy a róle in the school community which is a reflection 
of that subsequent occupational rôle in the wider com- 
munity which we said earlier (p. 25) was important fora 
young person. All this increases his interest in his chosen 
subject and so indirectly enhances its contributions to our 
aims. 

The final balance, we think, would be in favour of a 
considerable amount of specialization in the secondary 


school, but our Table should help in showing the nature of 


the correctives which should accompany such specializa- 
tion. Short peripheral courses should be given in other 
subjects which seem necessary to fill the gaps in the pupil 3 
all-round nurture. In these courses "gap-filling" aims 
should perhaps predominate, and the integrity of a subject 
as a subject need not be unduly respected. For example, 4 
classical course for scientists might consist entirely O' 
readings from English translations; a science course for 
historians might consist of the performance and study of 
some experiments which would not normally be included 
in a conventional school science course but which were 
useful in initiating non-scientists into the methods of the 
physical sciences. We cannot work out details here: all we 
say is that, the claims of specialization having been allowed, 
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we devise peripheral material with our list of objectives in 
front of us. 


You talk as if teachers were free agents. My syllabus is laid 
down fo or me as meeting the requirements of an external examination. 
Pupils, parents, and headmasters alike expect me to get as many 
asses as possible. How should I have the time or the inclination to 
ao vaguely about citizenship and social development and family 

es 

First of all, we should point out in answer that someone 
must have been reasonably free, for a syllabus is not a 
datum of nature. The Head of the specialist department in 
which the objector works, or the Head of his school, or the 
members of the examining board, must have framed the 
syllabus with aims in view. The teacher who feels his 
freedom of movement restricted could do worse than con- 
Sider what he would do if he were in the position of these 
more fortunate persons. A time may come in his career 
when he is more free to exercise some initiative, and the 
Opportunity should not find him unprepared. 

. Secondly, is the objector sure that his chains are as 
tight as he imagines? Working in a groove, though irri- 
tating to the young enthusiast, becomes more acceptable as 
the years go by, for fewer demands are made on the 
originality and resource of the teacher. His situation 
becomes all the more comfortable if supported by the face- 
Saving belief that he is the victim of circumstances and that 
things would be very different if he were free. We recom- 
mend that he reconsider what we said about the possible 
educational contributions of his subject and strike out 
endered absolutely impossible because 
pils for an external examination. We 

he will find more 


everything which is ri 
he is preparing his pupils 1 
venture to suggest that, if he is honest, 


remaining than he expected. A 
Thirdly, we must ask him by far the most important 


question of all. What are his aims? The tone of his remarks 
makes it clear that he imagines, in spite of our protestations 
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to the contrary, that we, like his other persecutors, are 
trying to foist something on him! If he does not subscribe 
to our objectives, he cannot expect to agree with recom- 
mendations based directly on them; if he does accept our 
objectives, the very fact that he considers them imprac- 
ticable in certain circumstances implies that he has other 
objectives which take precedence over them. Let him bring these 
into the open and see what they look like set out at the 
head of the Table. Shall we find among them “Maximum 
Pass-listin Examination X" ? Or “Obedience to Superiors” 8 
Or even *Improving Own Promotion Prospects"? A list 
of objectives of this type would at least be free from the 
hypocrisy which is so difficult to keep at bay whenever 
educational aims are talked about. But is it worthy of à 
professional man or woman to give precedence to such 
aims? All judgments of educational value are being left to 
the examining board or to someone in authority who 
frames the syllabus. The teacher becomes an instructor, 
following out in detail what others have prescribed, pre- 
sumably incompetent himself to decide what is educationally 
valuable and what is not. A profession has standards, 
values, ideals, special knowledge, and special skills: a 
member of a profession is so trained that he can act on his 
own if necessary. We submit, therefore, that the statement, 
"I agree that what I am doing is educationally bad but I 
am compelled to do it", must be condemned as profes- 
sionally immoral. Examination passes and personal ambi- 
tions are all right in their place, but their place is not one 
of pre-eminence. F 
Suppose, however, that our objector now changes his 
ground. Claiming that his former case was badly presented, 
he makes a re-statement of his position: “As I said before, 
I have to follow a syllabus laid down for me, and have to 
concentrate on it all the time, but I do not regard this as 
‘educationally bad’. It is educationally valuable: the best » 
service I can render a pupil is to give him a good start in 
life by pushing him through the impending examination. 


et 
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ae pupil, too, has something to work for, for the examina- 
ion provides an incentive and a sense of purpose." 

, Our consideration of the argument must now be a little 
aes Since it is claimed that what is being done is 
Mna valuable”, we must surely assess its educa- 
(cim ue by our usual criteria. We shall not put “Pass in 
Te am x among the objectives at the head of the 
for E. d ut rather put “Intensive and exclusive preparation 

Examination X" at the side of the Table as a school 
activity to be evaluated in our customary way. 
em is an obvious entry under occupation, for pre- 
i ably the “start in life” referred to is thought of mainly 

n terms of a good job (if not, it should have been explained 
more clearly). An entry under moral development seems 
called for, too, in view of the “incentive” and the “sense 
of purpose”? mentioned. Preparation for the examination, 
1t will be claimed, is a training in industry and application, 
Sustained and rational: no sudden whims or capricious 
spasms of work will do. The calm, prolonged, systematic, 
arduous preparation for a fateful crisis is an invaluable 
builder of moral character, bringing out qualities of per- 
severance and dogged determination and the ability to 

scorn delights and live laborious days". Lastly, a cross 
should probably go under skills, for in any important 


external examination the basic skills are heavily involved. 


Apart from a possible entry under intellectual develop- 
ies. In fact, a negative 


ment, it is not easy to justify other entri 


contribution might be recorded in a few cases. The atmos- 
phere of relentless necessity is perhaps doing more harm 
d to preparation for 


than good to true zsthetic progress an 
leisure activity in later life; social life, too, may receive a 


set-back (many of the “delights” which are scorned are 
social), and the physical condition of the pupil, if we are to 
believe the doctors, is more likely to be affected adversely 


than favourably. 
Set out like this, the 


Even so, it might be 
p.c.—6* 


spectrum is not very prepossessing. 
defended, and we should be more 
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inclined to listen to the defence since it is made with all 
the main factors, pleasant or unpleasant, consciously in 
mind. An inadequate educational dict is less likely to be 
dangerous when those who administer it are fully aware of 
the deficiencies in its vitamin content. L 

We feel sure, however, that the use of our list of aims 
(or any comparable list) will not allow our hypothetical 
Objector to stop at this point. He will realize, as we indicated 
before, that some of the sacrifices being made are needless. 
He will see, too, that even the objectives marked positively 
must be worked for deliberately. For instance, a close 
watch must be kept on the disciplinary process alleged to 
have moral value. Is a right balance being kept between the 
Severity of the hurdles laid out and the capacity of the 
pupil to surmount them? Is there on the one hand any 
evidence of strain and anxiety, which might undermine the 
stability of character which it is hoped to foster? And on the 
other hand, is the amount of "spoon-feeding^ progressively 
diminished so that the burden of responsibility is 1n- 
creasingly thrown on the pupil whose character, it is held, 
is being built up? Most important of all, are any steps being 
taken to ensure “transfer of training”, lest the perseverance 
and persistence so dearly bought should turn out to be 
limited in their operation to working for further examina- 
tions—a sombre thought! 

Further reflection will bring still more illumination. If the 
entry under “Occupation”? is considered of primary 
importance because the examination marks a definite 
formal stage on the path towards the particular type of 
occupation the pupil is aiming at, is it not appropriate to 
give some thought to the occupation itself? Is social 
development not important for it, for are there not already 
too many academically successful pupils who find them- 
selves socially unfitted for their jobs? And are not the most 
successful people those who find in their jobs some of the 
zest and pleasure normally associated with leisure pursuits? 
Furthermore, does not the privilege of holding an important 
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P ee Sm important responsibilities as a citizen? 

SOM a wi Qs these questions squarely can hardly 

Mees ct at Š e conclusion that the education provided 

eranc er examination in view should not differ so 

IV and c all from the education we sketched in Chapters 
ne without special reference to any such device. 


Em e ari qualified specialist in Subject R, the only 
Comsit f school Sully capable of taking senior pupils up to 
to insist te alara in that subject. Are my employers not entitled 
ia of dil , concentrate narrowly on what only I can do well, 
n luting my efficiency with feeble efforts to do what I have 
P er been trained to do and what others can do far better? I shall cut 
aoa ty figure trying to make my pupils active citizens and telling 
ae how to spend their spare time, how to be healthy, how to be 
CE gene all the rest; but I can speak with authority on Subject Z, 
p ig the respect of my pupils and doing a limited job with 
mplary thoroughness instead of a wide job in a slipshod way 
which offends my standards of workmanship. 
Almost everything we said in our previ 
again relevant here, especially our request that the objector 
should formulate his aims and bring them into the open. 
Let us concentrate, however, on what is peculiar to this 
Particular question—the emphasis on qualifications. The 
Objector himself is a victim of the narrow education he 
Seeks to perpetuate. He is a high-grade technician, with the 
good technician’s admirable insistence on unexceptionable 
Standards of workmanship, but he is not an educator. He 
is comparable to the craftsman, to whom we referred 
(p. 72) in our section on handicrafts, who was a craftsman 
first and a teacher only incidentally- He has an inadequate 
appreciation of his own subject as an “institution” —a living 
institution which nurtures human beings who have much 
in common with other human beings nurtured by other 
institutions. He seems to think of his subject as what remains 
when all the overlaps with other subjects have been lopped 
off. He does not sce that the overlaps are often more 


ous answer is 
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apparent than real—that his subject has unique and 
valuable contributions to make towards objectives more 
universally valid than mere proficiency in a limited field. 


He is not doing his duty, for he is depriving his pupils of 


some of the fruits which only he—that is, only his subject— 
can give them. We may quote a sentence from Sir John 
Adams: “As Ernest Lavisse graphically says: ‘It is the 
case of a fragment of an educator addressing itself to a 
fragment of a pupil’, and he might well have added, ‘about 
a fragment of a subject’.” It is the final addition we would 
Stress here, for our specialist is obviously more in love with 
his subject than with human beings, and he is more likely 
to be stung into action by the accusation that, if the “over 


laps” have been shed, he is purveying only a fragment of 


his subject—the most characteristic fragment no doubt, but 
a fragment all the same. 


I teach in a “tough” city area and have enough to do keeping 
discipline without worrying about the aims of education. 

This is not a facetious or far-fetched remark. It represents 
accurately, though in words more explicit than those 
normally employed, the attitude of hundreds of teachers. 
They read articles on education with ill-concealed im- 
patience, seeing no resemblance between what they read 
and their own daily struggles in the classroom. Any stirrings 
of conscience are speedily stilled by the assumption, 
eagerly made and seldom verified, that the writer has his 
head in the clouds and is of course sadly out of touch with 
reality. 

The subject of discipline is too large for us to discuss in 
this book. Much—though not enough—has been said and 
written about it, and we are here concerned only to see 
whether our Table of Studies and Objectives might be of 
some help in revealing the discipline problem in perspec- 
tive. 

First of all, it will be clear to anyone reading Chapters 

1 Educational Theories, p. 41. (Benn’s Sixpenny Library, 1927.) 
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gan petia orderly behaviour on the part of the pupils 
E ark or granted. Classroom disorder would auto- 
Seul y expunge all the entries in the Table and often 
place them by “negative” entries. A disorderly school is 
Worse than no school at all. 
Ens then, an orderly school. How is the order main- 
€ di iy School A it is maintained by force: punishment 
ea e ally corporal punishment) and threats of punishment 
follow M pd and obtrusive, and any relaxation of severity is 
Taree y renewed outbreaks of disorder. In School B a 
Des PES tre of self-discipline and social discipline has 
Most eveloped, so that external coercion is at a minimum. 
but rekonis naturally fall somewhere in between the two, 
a A will suffice here to take the extremes and let the 
ader interpolate intermediate positions. 
row far are our twelve objectives attained in School A— 
orderly prison? 
uM elements of the basic skills are perhaps being 
E led into some pupils who would otherwise have 
emained illiterate. At the same time, however, the pro- 
Bress of other more sensitive pupils in these same skills is 
being hindered, perhaps permanently blocked, by the 
atmosphere of strain in which the learning takes place. A 
visit to a child guidance clinic which deals with backward- 
ness in reading, speech, and arithmetic will reveal the 
Startling damage done by emotional upsets connected with 
the learning of these basic skills (especially perhaps in the 
Case of arithmetic). 
Under culture there is a negative entry. In such an 
atmosphere it is probably better not to introduce our 
Cultural masterpieces at all, since all that happens is that 
for ever after the unpleasantness of the classroom sticks, like 
mud, to the pupil's memory of the works introduced. 
Passing to the wider meaning of culture, we may be told 
that orderly conduct in public places is an important con- 
vention, and that children who have been compelled to sit 
still and stop talking in the classroom have formed habits 


© 
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which enable them after school to attend meetings, go to 
entertainments, and the like. There is truth in this, but its 
force is more than countered by what we say below about 
citizenship and morality, and by the fact that the basis of 
the order in this school is compulsion, whereas in after- 
school life it is mutual consent. This difference makes it 
impossible to practise in School A a hundred and one other 
customary activities—especially the ordinary spontaneous 
mannerly give-and-take of word and action among free 
people in a free society. 

We could justify negative entries under home member- 
ship and occupation, but we shall leave them as blanks at 
present. With regard to the latter, any useful habits of hard 
work are offset by the unsatisfactory attitude to work which 
is engendered: work is merely something to resign oneself to 
as inescapable. As we said (p. 28), it is unfortunately true 
that many of our pupils will enter occupations in which 
such an attitude is almost necessary in self-defence, but it 18 
a counsel of despair to foster it deliberately among children 
and adolescents, thereby reducing the chances of any 
amelioration of the situation. 

Considering all we have said about the necessity of à 
pleasurable tone in preparing for leisure, we may without 
more ado make an emphatic negative entry in this column. 

Another strong negative entry goes under active citizen- 
ship. The regime under discussion is perhaps an admirable 
training for life in a Fascist community, but it spells death 
to democracy. It will produce two kinds of citizen, both 
abhorrent to a democratic society. The meek become 
slaves, expecting always to be told what to do and terrified 
of responsibility. The strong become rebels, never content 
unless they are in revolt against authority. Co-operative 
action, the key to democratic government, is equally 
difficult for both. 

Physical development weshall leave blank, though with 
misgivings. ZEsthetic development receives a negative 
entry: beauty is too fragile to survive in this environment. 
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- Social development may perhaps be left blank, though 
social development of a rather dubious character does take 
place in schools of this sort. When teachers and pupils are 
(like Spartans and Helots, or like employers and workers in 
the bad old days) in a state of perpetual war which is 
regarded by both sides as the natural order of things—a 
sort of pedagogic dialectic in which thesis and antithesis are 
necessary to produce the ultimate synthesis—there is no 
doubt that an esprit de corps may grow up among the 
pupils. It finds its outlet in teacher-baiting and disturbance. 
It is certainly a social process, but of the gang variety, as is 
indicated by the teachers’ favourite disciplinary watchword 
in such schools: “Spot the ringleaders”. We are unwilling 
to enter this as a positive contribution to social develop- 
ment! 

About spiritual development we prefer to say nothing 


in this context. f 
The contribution to intellectual development 1s 


harder to assess. Some have claimed that they were lazy at 
school and that it was only the stern stimulus of strap or 
cane which “kept them at it” until they were able to see 
for themselves the value of their studies. Admittedly schools 
like School A have from time to time produced people of 
high intellectual stature, but how far they owed their 
success to the disciplinary methods employed it is hard to 
say. What is certain is that for many of their less thick- 


skinned schoolfellows intellectual progress was seriously 
arrested by these methods. Classroom dragooning may 
knows his tables, his "poems , his 


Latin declensions, his French i 
Seven Years’ War, but personal reflection or 
independent thought canno 


fo} olent encouragement 1 
Thee! ae in fact some pupils whose whole intellectual 


advance is entirely dependent on a free and encouraging 


ironment. teg 
SETS crux of the matter, however, is in the last column— 
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moral development. Leaving aside the special problem 
of the place, if any, of corporal punishment in moral train- 
ing, let us ask the more general question: Does a strictly 
authoritarian school regime, with punishment ever at hand 
for deviators, contribute towards the moral growth of the 
pupil? 

It will be recalled that we suggested (p. 50) that we 
might consider moral education as including (i) training 
in doing the right, and (ii) building up a strong character. 
: Let us take (i) first. If the emphasis is on overt actions, it 
is clear that, by a process of sheer conditioning, the pupils in 
School A may be so habituated to the performance of 
certain approved actions that their performance becomes 
second nature, and if the conditioning is started early 
enough, the results will be relatively permanent. 

t Even if inner motives are fully recognized as more 
important than outward behaviour, it may be argued that 
the process of habituation under compulsion is a valuable 
preliminary to the assumption of self-government by the 
pupil, since he has only to be induced at a later stage to 
will the continuance of good habits already formed—a 
much less onerous demand than the willing of new patterns 
of action. There is substance in this claim, but if it is to be 
convincing we should expect to see signs of a progressive 
transition towards self-regulation as we move up the 
classes towards the school-leavers. And that is just what we 
seldom find in schools like School A. It seems to be imagine 
(if indeed any thought is given to the matter at all) that 
the transfer of responsibility is a simple matter, to be left 
to take its chance or to be affected ceremonially by a pious 
speech on the last Prize Day. ` 

But it is when we come to (ii) that the shortcomings of 
purely authoritarian discipline stand out most clearly. The 
only obvious way in which a strong character can develop 
in these circumstances is, as we have indicated earlier, 
through rebellion. The officially approved character is 
apparently that of a weakling, since he is commendably 
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oru: there are few ways in which a child can 
EAE to self-reliance and moral strength “through the 
official channels”. We need not labour the point: School A 
1s no place for character to grow in. 
E conclusion from our analysis of School A's contri- 
Lene eae our objectives seems to be that it is not so much. 
AR T, de is at all better, than the disorderly school which 
oo ned onk of ; band, There is more peace and 
ablellant. > what else? Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
a need be said about School B, except that it has 
Sch, merits that School A lacks. It is as orderly as 
chool A, but the order rests on a foundation of social 
Pressure, inner self-discipline, and excellent personal 
CANT (characterized by mutual respect) between 
peres and pupils. Another perusal, this time with School 
in mind, of Chapters IV and V, or any part of them, will 
ad convince the reader that the atmosphere of School 
is precisely the atmosphere in which the educational 
benefits detailed in these chapters would become Sully 
available. 

It may be felt that School A is too 
School B, if we had gone on to elaborate its virtues, would 
be too good to be true. In fact, neither is by any means a 
figment of the imagination. They were, however, chosen as 
extreme cases. It would be interesting to consider each entry 
in our Table separately and attempt to gauge how far along 
the road from School A to School B it is necessary to have 
gone before the educational product in question is likely 


to materialize. The "distance" required will vary con- 
me of the benefits will be 


siderably from entry to entry: So 
readily obtainable at quite an early stage in the journey, 
but some—including many of the most delicate, subtle, and 

fits—can hardly be hoped for 


intrinsically precious bene 
until we have at least passed the half-way house. 


What, then, is our answer to the propounder of the 
original question which prompted this discussion ? 


bad to be true, and 
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Firstly, he is quite justified in concentrating first on the 
establishment of order in the classroom, even if it entails the 
use of strong authoritarian measures, for order is a sine qua 
non. 

Secondly, if, having imposed order, he is content to leave 
it at that, he is perhaps also justified in ignoring “‘the aims 
of education”, for he is not going to attain them. At the 
same time he can hardly continue to claim professional 
status as a teacher when he is at best a skilful baby-minder 
or drill-sergeant. 

Thirdly, however, if he has found our arguments at all 
convincing, he should realize that he is now only at the 
beginning of a long pedagogic road, and that the efforts 
required in the future will be much more strenuous, though 
also more congenial and rewarding, than those which were 
involved in the initial conquest of disorder. 

Fourthly, in case the tone of this discussion has been too 
unsympathetic, he should be assured that, just as his task 
is more arduous and exhausting than that of teachers 10 
more comfortable and salubrious areas, where the pupils 
homes and the civilized conventions of the whole environ- 
ment do much of the teacher's;work for him, so is his 
ultimate reward greater—the reward of knowing that he 
has done for these boys and girls something which, apart 
from his endeavours, would never have been done at all. 


CHAPTER VIII 


` The Other Side of the Stepping-stones 


In the foregoing chapters important ultimate questions 
have been begged or side-stepped. The “practical objec- 
tives” can hardly stand as self-sufficient and self-justifying. 
The need, in fact, for a transition to educational philosophy 
at this point is manifest. In this chapter a few suggestions 
will be put forward as to how the transition may be made. 

A convenient starting-point is the twofold classification of 
the practical objectives. The first six were subsumed under 
the heading “Adjustment to Environment”, and the others 
under “Personal Growth”. It has become clear that two 
different points of view are represented, though in practical 
application they have usually interpenetrated one another 
and have occasionally been difficult to distinguish. A fairly 
convincing and comprehensive theory of education can in 
fact be built around each of these views, a “community- 
centred” theory around’ the former and a “pupil-centred” 


theory around the latter. €. 
The pupil-centred standpoint may be taken first, since it 
has become familiar even to the layman through the vigour 
the famous child- 


of its enthusiastic exponents. This is 
centred philosophy of what until recently called itself the 
“New Education”, though it is more often referred to now 
as “Progressivism” or “Progressive Education". It has its 
roots in Rousseau and the Romantic Movement, in Pes- 
talozzi and Froebel, and in John Dewey. 

Although it takes many forms, this movement has several 
clear-cut differentie. (1) It concentrates its interest and 
attention on our second group of objectives—on personal 
growth—regarding adjustment to environment as ancillary 
to the achievement of a more intrinsically important aim. 
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(2) Its key words are development, growth, expression, self- 
realization. (3) Its emphasis is on the present time, on the 
fullest recognition of the child’s needs at his present stage 
of development, and it believes that this is incidentally the 
best preparation for satisfactory development in the future. 
(4) It deprecates external and adult authority, especially if 
it is obtrusive, maintaining that the ultimate authority lies 
with the pupil himself and that education which tries to go 
ahead regardless of the pupil’s own personal desires and 
decisions is not only fruitless but positively harmful, pro- 
ducing hypocrites, toadies, or bullies instead of self-dis- 
ciplined, self-respecting human beings. (5) It idealizes the 
child, finding satisfaction in Émile, or in Wordsworth's 
Immortality Ode, or in the recollection that “of such is the 
Kingdom of God”. (6) Its favourite metaphor for a school 
is that of a garden—a place which provides a congenial 
environment in which individual plants may grow, without 
distortion, into what God or Nature meant them to be. (7) 
Finally, it is able to point with pride to the outstanding 
success of a number of well-known schools, in all parts of the 
world, which have been run on child-centred lines and 
which have shown that the philosophy behind them is no 
unrealistic fantasy but may be the key to the liberation of 
the human spirit from the weight of blind custom, “heavy as 
frost and deep almost as life”. 

The community-centred view is both less and more 
familiar than that just described. Less familiar, because it 
has seldom been deliberately formulated and has never been 
propagated with the spirited zeal which marks the pro- 
gressivists. More familiar, because this view, in one form or 
another, is the view held, usually unconsciously, by the 
vast majority of ordinary people, including teachers, not 
only to-day but from the beginnings of history, It would 
seem to regard the social environment —the whole complex 
of society, with its culture-pattern of habits, customs, 
institutions, beliefs, and occupations—as the supreme 
reality. It existed before the child was born and will exist 
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after he is dead. The child’s own idiosyncrasies are almost 
ludicrously unimportant in comparison with this all- 
powerful reality. The one fact the teacher must never for- 
get is the fact that, before the statutory school-leaving age, 
every child should be adjusted to this social environment: 
if he does not “‘fit in", nothing else matters. 

The community-centred view has not enjoyed much 
Systematic exposition by educationists, but anyone who cares 
to attempt such an exposition will receive powerful support 
from the social anthropologists, whose findings consistently 
suggest that most of the characteristics we normally imagine 
uU pertain to individuals have in fact been assimilated from 

e culture of the community and are significant only 
within it (cf. pp. 18-21). Remembering that progres- 
sivist views have found special favour in America, we may 
quote Margaret Mead’s attack on individualistic methods 
in American education: ‘Besides encouraging a most 
unfounded optimism, this over-valuation of the educational 
process and under-valuation of the iron strength of the 
cultural walls within which any individual can operate 
produces one other unfortunate result. It dooms every 
child born into American culture to victimization by a 
hundred self-conscious evangelists who will not pause long 
enough to build a distinctive culture in which the growing 
child may develop coherently. One such group negates the 
efforts of another and the modern child is subjected to 
miseries which the Manus child never knows, reared as it is 
with unself-conscious finality into a Manus adult. Not until 
we realize that a poor culture will never become rich, 
though it be filtered through the expert methods of un- 
numbered pedagogues, and that a rich culture with no 
system of education at all will leave its children better off 
than a poor culture with the best system in the world, will 

ducational problems." * 


we begin to solve our € 
EAE characteristics has a community-centred view to 


parallel those listed as belonging to the pupil-centred view? 
1 Growing Up in New Guinea, p. 207. (Penguin Books.) 


H 
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(1) It would concentrate on our first group of objectives— 
adjustment to the social environment—dismissing the 
second group as being futile and insignificant by them- 
selves, having meaning only within a particular pattern of 
social living and doing more harm than good if aimed at 
separately. (2) Its key words will be preparation, conformity, 
assimilation. (3) Its emphasis will be on the future—the 
adult future—for which the child is being prepared, rather 
than on the fleeting values, whims, and accomplishments 
of the childish present. (4) It will maintain that the ultimate 
authority in education is the community, whose represen- 
tative is the teacher: the community wants persons who can 
fit into it, and instructs the teacher to produce such persons. 
(5) If this theory tends to idealize anything, it is the tradi- j 
tions, culture, and institutions of the community—its 
glorious past, its great figures, its venerable dignitaries, its 
flags and anthems, its national bards and patriotic festivals. 
(6) Its favourite metaphor for a course of education will be 
that of a ladder or an avenue—something of value only as 4 
means to an end, the end-being a satisfactory entry into the 
life of the adult community. (7) If required to substantiate 
the practical validity of its theory, it would claim that the 
Success education has had in the world for the past three 
thousand years is a success for community-centred theory, 
since that has been the theory held, usually unknowingly, 
by all but a few eccentrics. 

The conflict between these two theories is clear. Let u$ 
imagine an extreme and consistent advocate of pupil-cen- 
tred theory called “P”, and a similarly single-minded 
exponent of community-centred theory called “C”. How 
will each react to our discussions in earlier chapters? 

P will approve of Chapter III on “Personal Growth"; 
but will consider it should have preceded Chapter II on 
"Adjustment to Environment", since the institutions of 
Society, unlike the individual person, have no intrinsic 
value, their importance deriving solely from the help they 
give to human beings to realize themselves more fully. He 
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might hesitate to admit the section on “Culture”, protesting 
that the transmission of the traditional culture ought hardly 
© stand as an independent educational objective, since the 
process of transmission all too often involves the distortion 
E individual growth, especially among “deviates”. He may 
Ee feel uneasy, in Chapters IV and V in which cur- 
cular subjects are examined, at any emphasis on direct 
Preparation for fitting into existing society, while applaud- 
ing the recommendation of ways in which each subject may 
he made to help the individual pupil to reach his full 
uman stature. In Chapter VI he will consider the last 
section, “Guiding Curricular Reform”, as the most impor- 
tant, but will condemn as reactionary our decision to 
retain the conventional subject-divisions, maintaining that, 
as was indeed admitted, the newer methods of the project 
type are more successful in enlisting the interest and co- 
Operation of the pupil and so building up integrated per- 
Sonalities. If the subject-divisions remain, at least let the 
pupils specialize freely, in order that they may concentrate 
on subjects on which they thrive, and reject those which 
have little to contribute to their personal development. 


In Chapter VII P takes sides without much difficulty in 
most of the controversies. He will assert that method is on 


the whole more important than content (pp. 163-165): if 
the methods are right, the pupil will, with reasonable 
guidance, in due course select the material which is of 
use to him without being continually hampered by 


material which is irrelevant to his personal needs. 

P will object to any policy of “appeasement” with regard 
to the demands of external examinations (pp. 167-171). 
Externally imposed tests and programmes are anathema 
to him. He will recall Dewey's words: “The vice of ex- 
ternally imposed ends has deep roots. Teachers receive 
them from superior authorities; these authorities accept 

nt in the community. The teachers 


them from what is curre 
upon children. As a first consequence, the 


impose them : con: 
intelligence of the teacher is not free; it is confined to 
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receiving the aims laid down from above. Too rarely is the 
individual teacher so free from the dictation of authorita- 
tive superior, textbook on methods, prescribed course of 
study, etc., that he can let his mind come to close quarters 
with the pupil’s mind and the subject-matter. This distrust 
of the teacher’s experiences is then reflected in lack of con- 
fidence in the responses of pupils. The latter receive their 
aims through a double or treble external imposition, and 
are constantly confused by the conflict between the aims 
which are natural to their own experience at the time and 
those in which they are taught to acquiesce. Until the 
democratic criterion of the intrinsic significance of every 
growing experience is recognized, we shall be intellectually 
confused by the demand for adaptation to external aims. 
Quite simply, the teacher must be free if he is to make the 
pupil free. If there must be examinations, let them be 
internal examinations, composed and assessed by teachers 
who know their pupils individually and intimately and are 
able, in the light of this knowledge, to appraise the sig- 
nificance of their individual responses. 

P will undoubtedly agree with the line taken in the last 
section of Chapter VII, on disciplinary problems with 
unruly pupils, but will feel angry at the apparent necessity 
of including such a section at all. It is the community- 
centred outlook, he will say, that compels teachers iO 
administer doses of predetermined knowledge to reluctant 
pupils herded together in fixed classes, and he will point to 
the revolutionary changes wrought by enlightened educa- 
tionists like Homer Lane even among hardened delin- 
quents. Teachers whose pupils do their work and behave 
correctly in school solely through artificial incentives, 1 
the form of punishments and rewards, are failing in their 
educative task: beneficial activities are their own rewards 
and the need to resort to extraneous punishments is the 
clearest indication of a break-down in real education. 

We turn now to C, the community-centred educationist. 

1 Democracy and Education, p. 127. (The Macmillan Co., N.Y., 1931+) 
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He i ; 
p = bar CEB II (Adjustment to 
a us x E rusts Chapter III, since it puts up 
Dbfeetiv p o individual development as separate 
E "d "s be consciously sought. Individual develop- 
isse ys C, will come about most satisfactorily if the 
ae esos attention is the adjustment of the pupil 
Dare ernal environment, rather than by a somewhat 
of MEA aped on his psychological states. Instead 
EO y insisting that the teacher must first and fore- 
children w m love his pupils, that he must be a teacher of 
Py. rather than a teacher of subjects, we should first 
7 bs remost look for men who are themselves well adjusted 
i Ad social environment. Find an enthusiast for sports and 
5 ag. and the physical development of his pupils will 
in [3 evident jora lover of art, and the esthetic develop- 
nt of his pupils will look after itself; or a good mixer and 
man of the world, and there need be little concern over his 
pupils’ social development; or a genuinely religious man, 
and the pupils’ spiritual development is safeguarded; or a 
teacher with a passion for the Classics or for science or for 


English literature, and the pupils’ intellectual develop- 


ment will be more rapid and fruitful than if the teacher tried 
ho has a fine character 


consciously to promote it; or one W. 
and admires other fine characters, and his pupils will de- 
velop morally, since children “learn by contact". 

C will probably agree with much of what was said in the 
chapters on the individual school subjects, though he will 
object to particular remarks. For example, he will question 
whether we should “refrain from telling our pupils that this 
is beautiful and that is not" (p. 59), since he believes 
that to be adjusted to his social environment the pupil should 
be deliberately initiated into its standards and values. 

In Chapter VI C will admit the propriety of using a 
check-list of objectives, since it is more reliable and realistic 
than dependence on personal opinions and feelings. He will 
stress Section (6) Taking account of educational agencies 
other than the school"—but will complain that it is far too 
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short. His ideal is “the educative society": the more the 
school links up with other agencies in the pupil’s environ- 
ment, the more effective will his adjustment be, and the 
more responsibility is thrown upon these other agencies, 
the more educative they will themselves become. In the last 
section—on curricular reform—Ci will perhaps endorse our 
decision to retain the traditional school subjects, though he 
will see that the realism of projects and “‘centres of interest” 
is a strong argument for their use. 

In Chapter VII C will probably oppose P on almost 
every issue. He will support Hutchins’s plea (p. 164) for 
stress on content rather than method. He will, on principle, 
Suspect specialization by pupils in school. The teacher, he 
will say, as the community’s agent, is able to draw up 2 
balanced curriculum which represents the essentials for 
life in that community, and, generally speaking, every 
pupil should go through this curriculum. It provides the 
pupil with the equipment with which he is to face the 
world, and nothing is to be feared so much as gaps in his 
armour. Gaps there certainly will be if we allow him to 
specialize prematurely in subjects to which he is attracted. 
In fact, if specialization is to be allowed at all to any but 
senior pupils, let it be specialization in their poorest subjects; 
since these constitute the most serious “gaps”! At the upper 
end of the secondary school, however, C will permit— 
perhaps encourage—specialization, though for a realistic 
reason quite different from P’s: besides assimilating the 
general way of life of the community, each individual must 
be prepared to play one or more specific róles in it, occu- 
pational or otherwise. 

When he comes to the section of Chapter VII on the 
restrictions imposed by external examinations, we expect 
C to rally to the support of external examinations, Such 
examinations are the means by which the community, 
through an accredited agency, lets the schools know what 
it wants from them and checks the quality of the goods 
they deliver. In what Cloud-Cuckoo-Land might we not 
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end, he asks, were there no such check? Lehr- und Lern- 
ioci would run riot, the pupils would leave school hope- 
essly unfit for entry into the life of the community, and the 
community would have no yardstick wherewith to allocate 
etin people to the various jobs. The external examina- 
: n provides at the same time a motivating and mobilizing 
force for the educational process and: a means of measuring 
its efficiency. C will heartily applaud J. L. Brereton’s 
vigorous defence of the external examination in The Case 
Jor Examinations) including even the following sentences: 

Although nominally bound by the syllabus, teachers arc 
Sometimes tempted to stray unnecessarily from it by their 
natural desire to stimulate interest. But the necessity to get 
their students through the examination acts as a valuable 


restraint on them, which may be most important to the 
serious student." ? Scorning P's faith in internal tests, [o 
his own view: 


will again find words of Brereton’s to sum up 
In the examination the leading réle is played by the 
students, The teacher, if allowed to be present, may bemoan 


a poor display, or rejoice at a success, but he can no longer 
influence the performance of the task set. Elaborate syl- 
well-produced text-books are. 


labuses, interesting lectures, 

judged by results, not by appearances, now that the 
examination stage has been reached." 
C's first reaction to the section of Chapter VII which 
deals with a teacher's disciplinary troubles, is probably one 
of general agreement with the teacher, though he will not 
like the way he has expressed himself The syllabus 
represents what a pupil must know and be able to do in 
order to fit into the community. If a pupil finds the fare 
provided palatable, so much the better, but if not, he must 
be coerced by artificial incentives—punishments and 
rewards. C will meet P's contention that the pupil's 
activities should be their own reward by two realistic 
counter-claims. Firstly, he will point out that many, if not 
most, of the requirements for living in adult society cannot 

1 Q.U.P., 1944- 2 Op. cit., p. 21. 
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by their very nature be appreciated by children and 
adolescents, and so one must apply extraneous incentives— 
the stick and the carrot. Secondly, he will remind us that 
artificial incentives abound in adult society itself, and that 
there is nothing unrealistic about them. Every law and 
regulation has its “artificial” penalties for infringement— 
e.g. fines or imprisonment. Even the wage-packet as a 
reward for work is an “artificial” incentive; yet when there 
is a dearth of recruits for a particular occupation, is not 
one’s first thought, quite simply, “more pay”? 7 

On points of detail, however, even C will criticize the 
"orderly prison" of this section. He will question any undue 
dependence on corporal punishment on the ground that 
this particular type of punishment has disappeared from 
our adult society, so that pupils habituated to respond to it 
may not respond readily enough to adult incentives later 
on. He will admit, too, that one cause of bad behaviour an 
school is a curriculum so divorced from out-of-school life 
that even the pupils are aware of it. h f 

It is interesting to note that this survey of the views 0 
P and C may throw some light on the notorious failure 
(hinted at in the opening chapter) of theorists and p 
titioners to come to terms with one another in the field o 
education. “It’s all right in theory, but it doesn't work in 
practice" is the commonest of assertions. But can such à 
Statement be accepted as it stands? Two theories or two 
modes of practice may clash, but not a theory and a mode 
of practice, for they are on different planes. We woul 
suggest that the usual clash between theorists and teachers 
is one between two theories, and is in fact essentially the 
clash between P and C which we have been studying. It 
is not recognized as a clash between two theories because 
the principles implied in traditional practice have so rarely 
been erected into a systematic theory of education that the 
ordinary person fails to see a theory in them at all. On the 
other hand, he finds P's philosophy prominent in books and 
speeches on education and tends to identify it with educa- 
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tional theory as a whole. We may hope that, once educa- 
tionists have realized that C’s theory, if thoughtfully put 
together, can be logical, consistent, and strong, it will be 
in a fit state to stand along with P’s theory as thesis and 
antithesis, challenging us to find the appropriate synthesis. 

It is here that one crosses over into educational philosophy 
proper. The purpose of this book has been merely to lead 
up to this point. It is an arbitrary point, however: a few 
remarks will round off the discussion. 

Clearly neither P nor C has presented an entirely satis- 
fying theory of education. It is obvious, too, that in many 
areas of seeming disagreement the two standpoints are 
complementary rather than contradictory; each could 
regard the other's claims as capable of re-statement in such 
a way as to reinforce, albeit indirectly, his own view. C will 
understand that unless individuals come to terms with ~ 
themselves they are hardly likely to come to terms with 
the outside world, and P will realize that full self-realization 
is possible only in and through membership of a community. 

Our contrasting of P and C has, however, served a formal 
purpose in that it has given us clear-cut paradigms of two. 
types of educational theory. We may call them ‘“‘inter- 
nalism” and “externalism”. The former finds its values ` 
inside the human being, the latter outside. Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and Froebel are predominantly internalist in 
their educational thought. Dewey's pragmatism, too, in 
spite of its emphasis on social processes, is on the whole an 
internalist view, for it regards personal growth as the essence 
of education and deprecates the imposition from without of 
values, forms, or curricula which have not developed spon- 
taneously among the persons in a particular situation. Í 

ic idealism and most religious 


On the other side Platoni 1 
theories of education, as well as the straightforward com- 


munity-centred theory already discussed, are predomi- 
nantly externalist. For when we speak of adjustment 
to the environment, we must remember that we already 
(p. 15) took one step away from a purely materialist con- 
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ception of the environment when we decided that this must 
mean the social environment. Why stop there? Do we 
(with the Norwood Report) “believe that education cannot 
stop short of recognizing the ideals of truth and beauty and 
goodness as final and binding for all times and in all places, 
as ultimate values”? Ifso, do they not exist as elements in 
our “environment”? If we seek Whitehead’s "vision of 
greatness” and admire the educational writings of Sir 
Richard Livingstone, we are regarding the “‘greatness’’ as 
part of the environment to which the pupil must be 
exposed, if not adjusted. Religion expands our “environ- 
ment" still more. *What kind of a universe is it that man 
inhabits?—that is the question, and the fact of its being 
asked shows that the issue at stake is not primarily social, 
.. economic, or political, but spiritual. It is the issue between 
"a view of life which sees the universe as entirely comprised 
of Nature and Man—as a closed system—and one which 
refuses to believe that it makes sense without an absolute 
deity to control it.” 1 If we believe that the environment to 
which we must adjust the pupil consists of God and a 
„created world with created persons in it, our philosophy of 
.. .. education is still of the externalist kind: what has change 
. 4s our conception of the environment. I 
, It may be that for a philosophy of education the ultimate 
significance attaches not so much to either the individual or 
his environment as to the occurrence of their interaction— 
to Buber’s “meeting” of person with person, or the existen- 
tialists’ “encounter”? of the individual with the fateful 
element of the spiritual universe which is significant for him. 
When Froebel said that education should make the inner 
outer and the outer inner, he perhaps gave us the quin- 
tessence of educational theory. 


1 W. Kenneth Richmond, Socrates and the Western World, pp 182-3: 
(Alvin Redman, 1954.) 
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